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State and Public 


HE Trades Union Congress at Margate may have demonstrated the 
solidity of the British Labour movement. But it also demonstrated 

the hollowness of Socialist doctrine. Socialism—in Britain at least—long 
since ceased to be a device for equalising wealth by confiscating property. 


socialisation that an industry can possess. The first is that it provides a 
common service for industry generally or is basic in character. The 
second is that it is a monopoly, or that owing to its nature or to the muddle 
into which private ownership has brought it the public interest can best 
be served by its becoming a monopoly. To put the same idea“ more 
briefly, the candidates for socialisation are those industries that are basic, 
that are monopolies or that are in a mess. 


There is nothing very novel about this doctrine. It has long been a 
commonplace of the moderate, or pragmatic, school of Socialists. 
Indeed, something very much like it would probably be found acceptable 
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should be socialised clearly rests on the assumption that the state can far 
better protect the public interest in such a basic industry than anyone 


interest. But as a general proposition for permanent and universal appli- 
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cation, it certainly cannot be accepted that the state always acts, in the 
public interest. It is far nearer the truth to say that “the state” merely 


consists of a number of government departments, each of which 
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tends to put its own interests above those of the public. 
No one would dream of asserting that the state’s interest and 
the public interest are identical where the civil and political 
rights. of the individual citizen are * Concerned. Indeed, 
the history of freedom is one long list of devices— 
from trial by jury and habeas corpus to the judges’ rules 
of. evidence—based on the assumption that the state can 
not be trusted to serve the public interest. No one would 
advocate dismantling these defences of justice simply because 
the executive organs of government are nowadays responsible 
to a democratically elected parliament. Yet in economic matters 
the doctrine appears to be accepted that whatever a Minister 
of the Crown may take it into his head to do is ipso facto in 
the public interest. 


x 


There really is no evidence for any such naively trusting view. 
Indeed, evidence is beginning to accumulate for the directly con- 
trary view. For what is the overwhelming public interest in an 
industry, the more overwhelming the more basic the industry ? 
Clearly that it should be conducted with the maximum 
economic efficiency. What does the public require of transport, 
or of electricity, or of steel? That they should render their 
services, or produce their materials, as cheaply as is possible 
without exploiting their labour or under-maintaining | their 
capital. There is no other public interest that comes within 
a hundred miles of this in importance. Now what reason is 
there for believing that the public ownership of these industries 
and services will lead to their rendering their services or pro- 
ducing their materials more cheaply ? In specific cases there 
may be good reason for so believing. But if what is sought 
is not specific pidgments on the merits of particular industries 
but a sweeping generalisation of universal application, then it 
can only be said that nationalisation will generally lower the 
economic efficiency of an industry. There are three reasons for 
saying this. The first is that a nationalised industry, being a 
political structure, will almost certainly be cumbrous and slow- 
moving ; of that there is already evidence. The second is 
that a nationalised industry will almost certainly be far too weak 
in its relations with the unions ; it will tend to grant too much 
pay for too litth work and recoup itself by putting up its 
charges (that is, at the expense of the public interest). Of 
this, too, there is also now plenty of evidence. And thirdiy, 
a nationalised industry is inevitably more of a monopoly, and 
much more protected in its exercise of monopoly powers, than 
what it replaces. Protected monopolies are notoriously ineffi- 
cient and there is no reason to suppose that they will be less 
so if they are publicly owned. 

These are the debit entries that must be entered immediately 
on an industry’s account when it is nationalised—they are being 
exemplified by the first-year deficits that one nationalised 
industry after another is showing. There are no correspondingly 
automatic credit entries. But if every nationalisation account, 
starts, other things being equal, with a deficit, then 
it would seem logical to conclude that the more basic an industry 
is the less, not the more, it should be considered a candidate 
for nationalisation. By the same reasoning, if an industry is 
economically inefficient under private ownership, it is, as a 
general rule, likely to get into a still worse mess when brought 
into public ownership. 

There is a similar lack ‘of logic about the argument—so 
specious at first sight—that if an industry already is, or should 
be, a monopoly, it should be made a public monopoly. _ Once 
again, the assumption is that a state-owned monopoly will ipso 
facto serve the public interest better than a privately-owned 
monopoly. But there is really no reason to suppose that this is 
so. It is true that a state-owned industry is subject to control 
by Ministers, who are answerable to Parliament. But no pri- 
vately-owned monopoly would dare to be as obstinately deaf to 
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public camnahelt as a Government department. Let anyone who 
doubts this compare how he is treated by his bank and_his-post- 
office, his electricity company and his telephone exc The 
way to treat monopolies is to avoid them if possible, to break 
them up where they are unnecessary, and where they cannot be 
avoided, to give them some direct in¢entive to efficiency, such 
as a Sliding scale relating profits, and possibly wages too, to the 
charges they make to the public. This is far more likely to 
be effective than a simple belief, contrary to all the evidence, 
that monopolists, if only they are appointed by Ministers, 
can be trusted to know the public’s interest better than the 
public itself. 

The truth is that there are no general principles for socialisa- 
tion—though there may be some against it. The only practical 
basis on which a policy of nationalisation can be logically built 
is a strictly opportunist one. Nationalisation is worth while 
where it can be shown that some basic change of policy is needed 
in an industry which the state both can and will bring. about and 
nobody else can. Nationalisation will pay where it can be shown 
that there is some strategic gain to be secured through public 
ownership large enough to outweigh the inevitable tactical 
losses of a cumbrous and vulnerable form of industrial organisa- 
tion. In the case of coal, most people were finally convinced by 
the Reid Report that there was such a strategic gain to be had 
through a thorough concentration of the industry, which its 
private owners could not and would not undertake. In electricity 
there are technical reasons for expecting real economies from a 
concentration of ownership. In transport, a theoretical case can 
be made on paper, though neither the Minister nor the Trans- 
port Commission have given any public sign of understanding 
what it is. There may be other industries—including some that 
have never appeared on the Labour Party’s lists—where similar 
real economies would result from public ownership and would 
offset the wastes of bureaucratic, politically-minded organisation. 
But the essential point is that the case must be proved, industry 
by industry, with the onus of proof on the nationalisers, before 
it will be accepted by the public at large. 


x 


Within a few weeks the debate will open on the Steel Bill. It 
will be for the Government to prove their case. It will not be an 
acceptable argument to say that the steel industry is basic, or 
important. If that were all, it had better be preserved from the 
grip of the octopus. Still less will it carry conviction to say 
that, in its present organisation, the steel industry represents 
a “dangerous concentration” of “ irresponsible power.” The 
public should ask “ power to do what ?” and “ what reason 1s 
there to believe that the Minister of Supply will exercise it any 
better ?” It will be of no use to argue that the private steel 
industry is, or has been, imperfect in its organisation and poli- 
cies ; the question is whether the state would do any better. It 
will not carry very much conviction to say that the steel industry 
is a monopoly ; the proper answer is to ask whether and how it 
can be made less of a monopoly, and what measures—the relaxa- 
tion of protection against imports or other devices—can help to 
secure that it does not abuse its monopoly. None of these things 
would ‘be a whit less necessary if the industry were publicly 
owned ; Mr George Strauss cannot hold a candle to the power of 
competition as a guardian of the public interest. The ultimate 
test is very simple—if the steel industry were nationalised, 
would it produce better steel more cheaply ? 


On these issues the central body of opinion still has an open ” 


mind. Most people are waiting to see what sort of case the 


Government will make. But if the attempt to nationalise steel 
is not to torpedo the Labour Government, the case made for it 
will have to stick close to ascertainable facts and strict logic and 
‘eschew mere doctrine, even of the moderate Morrisonian 
variety, like the plague. 
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Mr Bevin’s Two Minds 


FTER weeks of debate, often stormy debate, the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation has reached at 
Jeast a provisional solution of the two main issues which have 
eluded agreement for so long. Marshall aid for the current year 
has been divided and into the division has been woven a plan 
for stimulating Western European trade by the provision of 
generous inter-European credits. The details of this settlement 
are given in an article on page 466. They demonstrate the 
wide scope of the agreement, and in particular they underline 
the sacrifices that Great Britain and Belgium are prepared to 
undertake, Belgium, Europe’s principal creditor, will receive 
$250 million and make $207} million available in francs. 
Britain, in return for an allocation of $1,263 million, is to provide 
sterling credits to the extent of $282 million. This readiness to 
provide unrequited exports at a time of great stringency at home 
—in Britain a stringency bred of absolute shortage, in Belgium 
of threatened inflation—seems clear proof of the earnestness 
with which both nations, and their partners in varying degrees, 
are accepting the obligations of mutual help. 

There can be nothing but satisfaction at the immediate politi- 
cal implications of the agreement. The danger of deadlock 
has been averted and nothing could have so blighted the 
prospects of the Recovery Programme as a failure to agree on 
the distribution of American aid. But of the more lasting poli- 
tical consequences, it is less easy to be satisfied. The agreement 
has been reached against a background of very great American 
activity and pressure and the impression has been created that 
without the strongest possible action by Mr Hoffman and Mr 
Harriman, agreement might not have been reached at all. It 
would be unwise to overlook the amount of impatient criticism 
that has found its way into the American press in the last 
weeks or to ignore the fact that Britain, as the natural leader 
of Western Europe, has received the lion’s share of disapproval 
on the grounds of its alleged “ hesitancy” and “ half-hearted- 
ness.” These criticisms are unfair. Indeed, the generosity of 
the British credit policy ought to silence attack. But what is poli- 
tically important is not the fairness or unfairness of the attacks 
but their existence, not that they are right or wrong, but that 
they happen at all. 

Lack of confidence between the United States and Western 
Europe—and what after all is the perpetual undercurrent of 
criticism but a lack of confidence ?—is obviously dangerous. 
The two segments of the free world belong together today with 
that fatality of destiny which the risk of destruction creates. If 
American aid ceases next year, who knows what political 
catastrophes may follow Western Europe’s resulting distress? 
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If the United States fails to back to the full the efforts of Western 
Europe to organise its own survival, the political balance of 
power can almost of its own-weight bring Russia to the Atiantic. 
These are the stakes in Europe today and the nations of Western 
Europe must play with them constantly before their eyes. 

They must also recognise that the United States, their most 
powerful partner, has strong views on how the game shall be 
played. The Governments of Western Europe may inwardly 
regret that America is not as willing to succour a queue of 
separate sovereign states as it is to support a unified and increas- 
ingly integrated European team. But they cannot change the 
decided cast of American policy. Nor can they change the 
visions and generosities of the American heart. Public opinion 
in the United States can be won for a great new venture which 
seems to confirm all over again the wisdom of the Founding 
Fathers. A Western Europe moving towards a federal expeti- 
ment might conceivably find its Marshall aid doubled. A 
Western Europe falling apart in national rivalries may find 
America withdrawing first from aid, then from Germany and 
finally from any participation whatsoever in the European 
scene. These are not vague generalities. They are the imme- 
diate risks of American policy, whatever party is in power. 

It is these major political issues—the overwhelming necessity 
of ensuring America’s sustained co-operation and the certainty 
that closer union in the West is the best way of doing so—that 
make the policy of the British Government so bewildering. In 
one sense Britain is committed to closer Western association, 
Mr Bevin may not sound as enthusiastic about it as he did in 
January but once again in the House of Commons this week 
he has stated that a wide Western Union is his aim. More- 
over, the payments agreement reached at Paris is some proof that 
the Government is ready, when pressed, to make a considerable 
economic sacrifice to bolster European solidarity. But it is also 
clear that nothing like the maximum political advantage has 
been gained from the sacrifice since public opinion in America, 
in Continental Europe and in Britain alike remains honestly 
confused on the question whether the British Government is 
really in earnest. To the straight question: does Mr Bevin or 
does he not accept Western association not merely as a desirable 
but as an imperative aim of British policy, the answer must still 
be: we do not know. 

One can only speculate on the reasons for this hesitancy. It 
surely does not lie in fear of public opinion. The nation as a 
whole seems more united on the question of Western Union than 
is usual on any issue of foreign policy. All public opinion polls 
show a majority in favour of association, even those conducted 
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by newspapers notoriously hostile to “continental entangle- 
ments.” It cannot be fear of hostile reactions in Parliament. 
Almost the only widely supported non-party motion put down 
in the Commons this year was one calling for sweeping 
measures of integration in Western Europe and it is clear that 
real enthusiasm for a wide project of Western Union would 
quickly spring up on both sides of the House. 

If public antipathy is ruied out as an explanation, must one 
fall back on the possibility that the Government in fact think 
Western Union a bad idea? It may be after all that they are 
not convinced of the need of firing America’s imagination and 
of thus ensuring its continued support. They may have 
genuinely weighed the risks of closer association with Europe 
against the risks of American withdrawal and have decided that 
closer links with Europe represent the greater evil. They may 
be reinforced in this judgment by an underlying belief that 
the Americans are not after all serious—or that they cannot 
be relied upon to continue being serious—in their demands 
for European Union, that fear of Russia will in any case keep 
them in Europe and that meanwhile a number of gestures— 
albeit expensive gestures such as the new credits scheme—will 
be sufficient to ensure continuing American support. 

x 


This explanation can almost certainly be ruled out. In the 
first place, it assumes that the British Government is pursuing 
a dishonest policy. To believe that Western Union is in reality 
undesirable but to make gestures in favour of it so that Marshall 
aid may continue would be, after all, to base a major issue of 
policy upon a lie. In the second place, such a policy wouid be 
a stupid policy. So wide a gap between gesture and actual per- 
formance could hardly pass unnoticed for more than.a year at 
the longest, and the difficult appropriations of aid to secure 
from Congress will come up not in 1948 but in 1949 and 1950. 
These are also years in which complete American solidarity 
with Europe will be politically and strategiqally essential. If 
British policy were based on pretence, it would be precisely in 
these years that the pretence would be wearing transparently 
thin. 
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If honesty and duplicity are dismissed—as clearly they must 
be—one is left with the uneasy feeling that the reason for 
British fumbling is that although the Government sincerely 
believes itself 10 be pressing forward in the direction of Western 
Union, it has neither the clarity of mind nor the strength of 
leadership to turn that aspiration into policy. A sustained effort 
to secure an integrated Western Europe requires in the first 
place ability in the Cabinet to make firm decisions on general 
policy. It then requires the capacity within Whitehall 
to gather together the different threads of Britain’s strategic, 
economic and commercial policies in support of the general 
line. Last of all, it demands vigorous political imagination to 
project that line both to public opinion at home and to Britain's 
partners in Europe. Unhappily the British Government today 
is hardly competent to achieve any of these three conditions, 
In the Cabinet, in spite of the existence of an inner Cabinet 
group, Ministers still tend to conduct their independent depart- 
mental policies and nowhere is the “ separateness” of foreign 
policy more vigorously asserted. At the next level, policy is 
made by permanent officials whose function is very properly not 
to propose great lines of change but to straighten out technical 
difficulties. One consequence of this is the extent to which 
economic technicalities have taken the place of the wider political 
perspectives in all recent discussion of European co-operation, 
Last of all, there is no member of the Government who can 
speak for Britain and Europe, as Mr. Churchill once spoke for 
resistance and victory. Great ventures cannot be launched in 
little words and under the babble of voices speaking of multila- 
teral compensation and off-shore purchases and unrequited 
exports there is a great silence in which the ordinary man’s 
reserves of daring, imagination and hope are in danger of drain- 
ing away. This vacuum cannot be filled with exhortations to 
caution or excellent reasons for inability to act. Nor can the 
British Government evade a position of responsibility which. 
alone among the nations of Western Europe, it is fitted to fill. 
Mr Bevin has in the past shown some sense of the wider per- 
spective, of the historic moment. This instinct was never more 
needed nor have the risks of faltering ever been as great. 


Joint Consultation 


N the first of these articles it was pointed out that, admirable 
as is the new attitude of organised Jabour towards increased 
productivity, the directives of the TUC are no substitute for 
the growth of a spirit of confidence between the individual 
employer and his workmen. One important factor in the 
creation of confidence is a more exact relation of wages to 
output, which will permit the employer to reward the quick 
more generously than the dead and enable economies in pro- 
duction to have their effect upon production costs. undistorted 
by trade union pressure for general wage imcreases. which take 
no account of merit. The other factor of equal importance is 
the development of a spirit of responsibility among workpeople 
for the economic process in which they are involved. This has 
a dual importance: on the one hand it creates in the workmen 
a feeling of individual worth and importance which is essential 
to the survival of Britain, not only as an industrial society but 
as a society of any kind. On the other it enables the employer 
to develop technical improvements without the suspicion and 
resistance of the workers which has generally accompanied such 
efforts m the past. 

It is the latter aspect, the result of the urgent necessity to 
increase productivity per man hour, which has forced the 
Government, the Federation of British Industries and the 
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Trades Union Congress to place special emphasis upon joint 
consultation in industry. But among the unions and workers 
themselves, it is naturally the former motive—the desire to be 
treated as the equal rather than the servant of management— 
which is uppermost. It is the natural result of increased power, 
higher educational standards and a dawning belief in the con- 
nection between industrial policy and full employment. 

It is becoming apparent that out of the confusion of thought 
which has habitually surrounded the topics of profit-sharing, 
workers’ control and industrial co-partnership some kind of 
order is beginning to emerge. Profit-sharing, for all its attrac- 
tions as a principle, is difficult to apply in practice, and can, it 
is obvious, only be developed gradually, until the workers are 
mentally prepared and economically able to bear the risks and 
losses as well to enjoy the fruits of enterprise. It is successful 
already in certain small firms where by reason of a good tradi- 
tion an almost family relationship exists between the employer 
and his workpeople or where other specially favourable econd- 
mic and social circumstances permit. But it would be hope- 
lessly optimistic to pretend that any principles have been dis- 
covered which would be valid for the whole of industry. The 
pressure for workers’ control or ownership persists mostly 1 
the industries which are or may be nationalised. and is a relic 
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of the syndicalist teaching of early socialism. It has been 
tacitly abandoned by the leaders of the Labour Party and the 
TUC, and has been openly recanted by such keepers of the 
party comscience as Professor G. D. H. Cole. As a result, 
attention has become increasingly centred upon the device of 
“joint consultation ” as the best means of achieving industrial 
democracy both in the free and in the nationalised industries. 


® 


Joint consultation has had a chequered history. It received 
its initial impetus from the report of the Whitley Committee of 
1917 which recommended a system of works committees. but by 
the early 1920’s the support from these and for the joint indus- 
trial councils had disappeared, owing partly to the indifference of 
the employers and partly to the suspicion of the Trade Unions 
who feared both a loss of independence and the rise of a compet- 
ing loyalty to unionism. It was not until 1940 that joint consulta- 
tion re-emerged in the somewhat altered form of Joint Produc- 
tion Councils, concerned not so much with settling matters of 
policy and environment, as with finding better ways of giving 
Mr Churchill the tools with which to finish the job. After the 
war, however, although both the unions and the employers 
showed a distinct tendency to allow the machinery to rust, 
maintenance of full employment and the gravity of Britain’s 
economic position have effected a revival of interest which may 
establish joint consultation as a permanent feature of British 
industry. 

An immense vagueness surrounds the whole idea of joint 
consultation, A mention of it, buttered with such words as 
“industrial goodwill” and “ co-operation” is good for a para- 
graph in any Cabinet Minister’s week-end speech, concealing 
the fact that the phrase can cover anything from a canteen 
committee to a fully fledged industrial parliament. The 
government is determined to force the pace at which some kind 
of consultation is established in all firms and industries without 
inquiring too deeply into real and apparent success. In this, 
although it hopes for great things, it can not in fact do more than 
create a climate of opinion whereby the company or plant 
which makes no attempt at joint consultation will feel itself 
compelled to explain why. To the real problems which such 
consultation presents the work of the National Joint Advisory 
Council (the astral level where the TUC and the Employers 
Confederation meet), of the Regional Boards for industry or of 
the Development Councils can make only a slight contribution. 
This is a problem which can only be settled within the fifty-one 
thousand establishments which make um the British industrial 
economy. 

It is difficult to generalise and impossible to dogmatise about 
the form that joint consultation should take. for to be successful 
it is essentially a product of local and spontaneous action. In its 
lowest form it is merely an aspect of works publicity ; 
some constituent committee of the workers exists to which 
Management can explain the company’s policy, announce im- 
pending changes in organisation and keep. the workpeople in 
touch with developments. While this does avoid some of the 
major causes of frustration, it provides nothing much more than 
an animated bulletin board. A more evolved technique calls 
for a joint body upon which representatives of the various 
departments or trades meet on equal basis with the management 
to discuss questions relating to management, although wages 
are normally excluded as being covered bv the union machinery, 
and welfare as being the affair of a separate department. In its 
highest form a joint production or consultation organisation dis- 
cusses not only questions of organisation but also of policy, 
and represents not only management and the workers, 
but the board of directors and—a frequently forgotten group— 
the technicians, junioc management officials and foremen. 

Joint consulation is no substitute for efficient management 
nor for the firmness and justice which is the outward sign of 
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good leadership. But it is an undoubted fact that the greater 
the confidence which management can bring itself to repose 
in its workpeople, the greater will normally be the response in 
zeal, in adaptability, and in increased production: Equally, 
while the burthen of making it a success rests as much on 
labour as on management, the responsibility for initiating 
joint consultation must come from management, for it is the 
keeper of the mysteries of finance and policy. Only to the extent 
to which it is prepared to trust its workpeople with some of these 
secrets will joint consultation be effective. It may be as some 
have maintained, that its value is mainly psychological and that 
the sense of responsibility and loyalty which it develops is of 
greater value than any actual practical result that emerges. 
Whether that be true or not, the fact remains that joint consulta- 
tion is an attempt to break down the barrier between manage- 
ment and labour, which is erected with particular ease in Britain 
where the social structure conduces naturally towards stratifica- 
tion and not towards equality. It is a deliberate attempt, 
requiring both patience and skilled diplomacy. The pitfalls are 
legion, and only those who are prepared for them can hope 
to make joint consultation a permanent feature of British 
industrial life. But the rewards of success are very great for 
any procedure which can break down this barrier must in the 
end teach management and labour that they are involved in 
a common conspiracy to wring the greatest possible creation of 
wealth out of the economic process in which they participate. 


* 


Since joint consultation depends for its success upon the 
efforts of the individual workshop or factory, it follows that it 
does require some modification of the existing structure of the 
trade’s union. If the emphasis is on direct negotiation within 
the firm, the shop steward or the workers’ representatives on the 
works committee gain in power and importance at the expense 
of the local branches upon which the union hierarchy (except 
in certain trades such as printing) was built up. The growth of 
the shop steward’s prestige is a natural result of the extension of 
joint consultation since, once management is prepared to 
discuss with the workers policy and issues broader than mer: 
welfare, a workers’ representative on the job gathers greater 
support than a union lodge or branch situated outside the place 
of work, which only some twenty per cent. of the workers will 
take the trouble to attend. The old defence rdle of trades 
unionism required massed battalions: its newer and more con- 
structive réle requires specialization in the affairs of particular 
industries and firms, and if it is to maintain this attitude it will 
involve painful readjustments in the Transport and General 
Workers’ and other omnibus unions. But if the union move- 
ment is wise it will insist upon the need for such adjustments, 
since organization through the place of work rather than by 
trades or by geography, represents in the long run their best 
chance of keeping the loyalty of the working class and of harnes- 
sing it to higher output and a higher standard of living. 

It is impossible to gauge the extent to which effective joint 
consultation is being developed within British industry, The 
inquiries of the Ministry of Labour show only those industries 
which have completed national agreements to institute it and 
cannot evaluate the firms where it is a mere formal show and 
those in which it is really effective. One hindrance to its 
growth is a transient working population, and it is fair to say 
that as the pattern of British industry becomes more settled and 
employees remain longer with the same firm, the opportunity 
for successful joint consultation becomes greater. But beyond 


giving publicity to the instances in which it has been successful, 
and of teaching by example, any attempt to force the pace by 
statutory obligation, such as has been adopted in France, would 
be the surest way to damp the voluntary enthusiasm which is 
essential to its success. : 

The day of the simple paternal relations between employer 
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and employed has long since disappeared. Only twenty per cent 
of the workers are now in firms of less than a hundred em- 
ployees and while the number of small firms is declining the per- 
ceatage of those employed in the very large firms of more than 
a thousand employees has increased from twenty-two to thirty 
in the past twelve years. The putative satisfaction of a crafts- 


Trade Between 


() N September 27th, the ad hoc Committee on Industrial 
Development and Trade set up by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe will meet to consider a report pre- 
paced for it by the Commission. The full report has not been 
released and the Committee’s discussions will be private, but 
some of the data upon which the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are based have been published and seek to prove that 
whatever the political obstacles in the way of developing a 
greater volume of trade between Eastern and Western Europe, 
the economic advantages which both sides might gain are 
considerable. In general, Eastern Europe throughout the 
Report excludes Russia and Western Europe includes Great 
Britain. 

In Eastern Europe it is the whole rate of development that 
is at stake. In all the states of Eastern Europe, industrialisa- 
tion is the first aim of each national programme of reconstruc- 
tion. But the ambitious plans for developing manufactures, 
drawing the surplus population off the land and mechanising 
agriculture, all demand an investment in capital equipment which 
heavy industry in Eastern Europe cannot begin to meet. The 
Soviet Union has not proved a more promising source of supply. 
Western Europe and North America are for the time being the 
only trading partners likely to provide the kind of equipment 
Eastern Europe is most anxious to buy. 

The Western interest in increased trade is, perhaps, not quite 
so obvious since other sources of supply for the foodstuffs and 
raw materials which are Western Europe’s lasting need do, in 
fact, exist. The difficulty lies in paying for them. The Report 
of the Economic Commission for Europe points out that if 
Eastern Europe were still supplying the exports sent to the 
West in 1938—valued at $2,100 million at 1947 prices—the 
sum would be equivalent to one-quarter of Western Europe’s 
imports from the New World. The shrinkage in Eastern 
European exports by some $1,400 million in 1947, as compared 
with 1938, equals more than one-fifth of Western Europe’s 
uncovered trade deficit with the Western Hemisphere. Nor is 
the importance of East-West trade simply a question of what 
might have happened in 1947. There are three reasons for 
stressing its importance in the future. The first is the likelihood 
that Western Europe will not be able to buy all that it needs 
from the New World owing to continued difficulties in finding 
the necessary currency. As an earlier Report of the Economic 
Commission for Europe has pointed out, in the 1950s Western 
Europe’s most likely bulk export will be heavy machinery and 
this is of all exports the most difficult to place in the United 
States. It is, therefore, practically certain that increasing access 
must be secured to non-American sources of supply. 

This necessity supplies the second reason for Eastern Europe’s 
significance as a trading partner. When the nations of Western 
Europe make a systematic estimate of the non-dollar areas that 
are open to them, they will discover that one of the most 
profitable of such areas in the prewar world—South East Asia 
—is not likely to return to its old patterns of trade. The Far 
East may conceivably become within the next five years a stable 
area producing large surpluses of food and raw materials for 
Western consumption, but it would clearly require very great 
optimism to make such a prospect the sure foundation of 
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man in his craft is disappearing before conunuously simplified 
productive techniques involving not skill but routine. Only a 
deliberate effort on the part of employers, and an equally 


deliberate response from the employed, can overcome the frus- 


tration, the indifference and the dead-levelling of character 
which is the characteristic disease of industrial societies. 


East and West 


Western trading policy. It seems more probable that the degree 
of political and economic disintegration in the Far East will 
reduce very sharply the scale of surpluses for export and that 
the flow of rice and oil and sugar and tin may be both smaller 
am! more erratic than in the twenties and thirties. If this 
should be the case, the importance of Eastern Europe asa 
non-dollar source of supply is much eahanced. 

The possibility that the world’s areas of supply for foodstuffs 
and raw materials may be severely reduced reinforces the third 
reason for considering the importance of Eastern European te- 
sources. The extent to which Western Europe’s present diffi- 
culties are due to unfavourable terms of trade—in other words 
to the high cost of all primary products—is generally admitted. 
But if the present shortages are to continue, the unfavourable 
shift in the terms of trade may be more than a passing conse- 
quence of post-war dislocation, and the urgency of expanding 
production of food and raw materials in order to bring down the 
price of primary products becomes a first priority for Western 
Europe. In such a situation, Western Europe should neglect 
no possibility of increasing supplies of primary products, and 
Eastern Europe is almost certainly a potential field of expansion. 

These various reasons certainly add up to a case for con- 
sidering carefully the development of trade with Eastern Europe. 
It is a non-dollar area of supply. Its chief need—capital equip- 
ment—is the type of manufacture of which Western Europe 
can best produce an export surplus, An increase of supplies 
in Eastern Europe could offset to some extent the possible 
decline in trade with non-dollar areas such as the Far East 
and, in so doing, could help to reduce the present pressure of 
unfavourable terms of trade. . Theoretically, the case for in- 
creasing exchanges between Eastern and Western Europe is thus 
clear. But when the Committee meets in Geneva next week, it 
will have to study a formidable list of difficulties. 

Some go back to first principles. How, critics may ask, can 
the intensive industrial development of Eastern Europe and 
the relative neglect of agriculture reflected in all Eastern Euro- 
pean national plans lead to an expansion of agricultural sur- 
pluses for export? Are not the nations of Western Europe 
being asked to assist in the creation of competitive industrial 
economies in Eastern Europe and thus to ensure an even more 
unfavourable development in the terms of trade ? The replies 
given to such objections by the Report must be read in the 
light of the fact that the Commission, poised as it is between 
East and West, has a strong institutional interest in proving the 
importance of trade between them. Nevertheless, the argu- 
ments the Report brings forward merit careful consideration. 
In the past, industrialisation and mechanisation have tended 
to increase not lessen the yield of agriculture. In an 
interesting comparative table, the Report shows that output 
in agriculture is in inverse ratio to the amount of manpowet 
engaged in agriculture; the countries of Eastern Europe, where 
between 60 to 80 per cent of the population work on. the farms, 
produce far Jess per head of the total population than countries 
such as Australia, New Zealand or Denmark, where only be- 
tween 20 and 35 per cent are directly engaged in agriculture. 
Again, the Report remarks on the fact that highly industrialised 
communities such as Sweden, Britain and even the United States 
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have not ceased to be bujk exporters of primary products such 
as iron ore, timber, coal and‘grain. It‘ cannot be” said, theré- 
fore, that increased industrialfsation im the East will a priori 
lead to a reduction in primary production. 

Critics have also raised the point that Eastern Europe’s lands 
are, in any case, not particularly well endowed and have asked 
whether it is wise to situate a “development area” in a place 
from which, in a world of free movement, people would naturally 
emigrate. This argument can, however, be pressed much too 
far, since parts of Eastern Europe are exceptionally fertile. 
The Report goes further and gives general data on the 
value of Eastern Europe as a source of supply. The 
figures are somewhat misleading, since the percentages exclude 
Western Europe’s very large trade with its colonial dependencies. 
But they are worth quoting to confound those who believe no 
good can come from beyond the Iron Curtain. Even with the 
backward methods of production prevalent before the war, 
Eastern Europe was responsible—to give only a few figures 
—for 23 per cent of Western Europe’s non-colonial imports of 
bread grains, 55 per cent of its potatoes, 28 per cent of its 
butter, 85 per cent of its eggs, 100 per cent of its flax, 77 
per cent of its logs and sawn wood, 92 per cent of its wood 
pulp, 100 per cent of its bauxite and roo per cent of its coal 
and coke. Yet between 1934 and 1938, Eastern Europe was 
in a depressed condition. Even without improvement in tech- 
nique, the output of the twenties could be reached again. With 
improvements to bring agricultural production say, to the level 
achieved in East Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia—an area of 
comparable soil and resources—the Report estimates that out- 
put in wheat and barley could be increased by over 60 per 
cent, oats by 46 per cent, potatoes by over 30 per cent. 


* 


Possibilities of expansion thus exist and their development 
could stimulate East-West trading on a healthy basis of mutual 
self-interest, Western Europe assisting Eastern Europe to higher 
technical levels in both industry and agriculture, Eastern Europe 
in return supplying primary products in place of dollar supplies 
to mitigate the present incidence of the terms of trade. So 
much is clear—and encouraging. The difficulties and obstacles 
will begin when the Committee attacks the practical problem 
of how this expansion in trade is to be carried out. At present, 
trade between Eastern and Western Europe is suffering from 
difficulties identical with those which hamper trade within 
Western Europe. Only gold and the dollar are universally 
acceptable currency and, after a revival of multilateral trade 
during 1946 on the basis of reserves of hard currency and the 
extension of credit, 1947 saw a contraction similar to the con- 
traction in Western Europe. Today, such revival of trade as 
is taking place is more and more based on bilateral trade treaties 
which inevitably restrict trade to the amount each pair of 
countries can balance between them, The details of the pattern 
of East-West trading prepared by the Commission are incom- 
plete since, among other lacunae, Russia would not disclose its 
trade with Germany ; but, allowing for these gaps, the Report 
estimates that in 1947, 74 per cent of the trade between East and 
West was on a strictly bilateral basis. Yet on such a basis, the 
kind of expansion envisaged in Eastern Europe is in the short 
tun unthinkable. On the contrary, the growing rigidity of trade 
is likely to throw the Eastern European nations back on their 
own resources—and those of Russia—and to lead to a steady 
contraction of East-West exchanges. 

The Report’s récommendations for the ending of this present 
trend are not published, but it is clear from the published figures 
that the Commission believes some advantage could be gained 
by attempting to work out a wider system of multilateral com- 
Pensation. . It is self-evident that the larger the number 
of countries included in’ a compensation plan, the greater the 
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chances that some general balance will emerge and that coun- 
trie$ will show a siallén’temdenéy to fall into permanent posi- 
tions ef debt—or credit. “The’Report estimates that if, in 1947, 


. compensation agreements had covered both Eastern and Western 


Europe the amount of trade thus’ conducted on multilateral 
lines would have increased from 10 to 18 per cent for Eastern 
Europe and from 11 to 18 per cent for Western Europe. It 
should thus be worth the Committee’s while when it meets next 
week to examine whether an effort to negotiate a more general 
compensation agreement—possibly in an international confer- 
ence such as assembled to draft tariff reductions in Geneva last 
year—might not have some effect in increasing and improving 
the flow of East-West trade. 


* 


Such an effort would, however, touch only the fringe of the 
problem. Clearly the disequilibrium in European trade is at 
present too deep for purely financial mechanisms to set it right. 
If present trends continue unchecked, Eastern and Western 
Europe will pull apart, the’ West in dependence upon the New 
World, the East in a hampering autarky. If the large, sustained 
and expanding exchange of Eastern primary products agains! 
Western manufactures—for which theoretically there is so strong 
a case—is to be brought about, it can be done only by systematic 
agreement, by long-term contracts which specify in broad 
outline the kind of industrial deliveries the West will be pre- 
pared to make in return for guaranteed exports of food and 
minerals and timber. It has been suggested in The Economist 
that the machinery for such a trading plan now exists—in the 
organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) in 
Paris, in the planning Ministries of Eastern Europe and in the 
Economic Commission for Europe. Next week’s meeting of the 
Committee on Trade and Development might be a first step to 
bring this machinery into action and to prepare for a general 
conference between Eastern and Western planners on the long- 
term problems of East-West trade. 

Yet it is useless to conceal the fact that the first difficulty 
which such a conference would meet would be the difficulty that 
has all but halted the development of commercial cooperation 
inside Western Europe—the lack of credits. Any long-term 
plans for the development of Eastern European surpluses must 
demand in the first years unrequited exports from Western 
Europe in the shape of machinery and seed and fertiliser. But 
how are these unrequited exports to be financed? The capacities 
of Britain, Belgium and Western Germany are for the moment 
fully extended in making credits available to their Western 
partners. A little Marshall aid may reach Eastern Europe via 
offshore purchases. The World Bank may finance one or two 
concrete projects such as the plan to imcrease the output of 
East European timber by the export of Western lumbering 
equipment. But of credits for a massive “ Five-Year European 
Trade and Development Plan” there is today no sign at all. 
It is certainly a great gap in the West’s economic strategy that 
no attempt has been made to determine where capital invest- 
ment will give the highest and quickest return in terms of 
production and. whether, on such an estimate, machinery des- 
patched to Poland might not give a speedier result than the 
same machinery invested in Tanganyika—or France. But for 
the time being, terse primary decisions have been made and the 
West’s spare capital is already fully allocated. : 

One reason for this is, naturally, political. Behind all qug@~be 
tions of economic policy lurks the doubt whether the fought 


_can afford to build up the economies of States whi-’ 


little secret of their hostility. —To answer to this « 

lies beyond the competence of next week’s ¢- 

end the determining factor. _The Cognism was gaining ground 

shadow of Berlin, and however at have been dispelled cr 7” 
t its results, the final js< ¢ Communist candida 

ota ictllted * defeated, including Mr Arthur Hortter, 
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and employed has long since disappeared. Only twenty per cent 
of the workers are now in firms of less than a hundred em- 
ployees and while the number of small firms is declining the per- 
centage of those employed in the very large firms of more than 
a thousand employees has increased from twenty-two to thirty 
in the past twelve years. The putative satisfaction of a crafts- 


Trade Between 


() N September 27th, the ad hoc Committee on Industrial 
Development and Trade set up by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe will meet to consider a report pre- 
paced for it by the Commission. The full report has not been 
released and the Committee’s discussions will be private, but 
some of the data upon which the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are based have been published and seek to prove that 
whatever the political obstacles in the way of developing a 
greater volume of trade between Eastern and Western Europe, 
the economic advantages which both sides might gain are 
considerable. In general, Eastern Europe throughout the 
Report excludes Russia and Western Europe includes Great 
Britain. 

In Eastern Europe it is the whole rate of development that 
is at stake. In all the states of Eastern Europe, industrialisa- 
tion is the first aim of each national programme of reconstruc- 
tion. But the ambitious plans for developing manufactures, 
drawing the surplus population off the land and mechanising 
agriculture, all demand an investment in capital equipment which 
heavy industry in Eastern Europe cannot begin to meet. The 
Soviet Union has not proved a more promising source of supply. 
Western Europe and North America are for the time being the 
only trading partners likely to provide the kind of equipment 
Eastern Europe is most anxious to buy. 

The Western interest in increased trade is, perhaps, not quite 
so obvious since other sources of supply for the foodstuffs and 
raw materials which are Western Europe’s lasting need do, in 
fact, exist. The difficulty lies in paying for them. The Report 
of the Economic Commission for Europe points out that if 
Eastern Europe were still supplying the exports sent to the 
West in 1938—valued at $2,100 million at 1947 prices—the 
sum would be equivalent to one-quarter of Western Europe’s 
imports from the New World. The shrinkage in Eastern 
European exports by some $1,400 million in 1947, as compared 
with 1938, equals more than one-fifth of Western Europe’s 
uncovered trade deficit with the Western Hemisphere. Nor is 
the importance of East-West trade simply a question of what 
might have happened in 1947. There are three reasons for 
stressing its importance in the future. The first is the likelihood 
that Western Europe will not be able to buy all that it needs 
from the New World owing to continued difficulties in finding 
the necessary currency. As an earlier Report of the Economic 
Commission for Europe has pointed out, in the 1950s Western 
Europe’s most likely bulk export will be heavy machinery and 
this is of all exports the most difficult to place in the United 
States. It is, therefore, practically certain that increasing access 
must be secured to non-American sources of supply. 

This necessity supplies the second reason for Eastern Europe’s 
significance as a trading partner. When the nations of Western 
Europe make a systematic estimate of the non-dollar areas that 
are open to them, they will discover that one of the most 
profitable of such areas in the prewar world—South East Asia 
—is not likely to return to its old patterns of trade. The Far 
East may conceivably become within the next five years a stable 
area producing large surpluses of food and raw materials for 
Western consumption, but it would clearly require very great 
optimism to make such a prospect the sure foundation of 
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man in his craft is disappearing before continuously simplified 
productive techniques involving not skill but routine. Only a 
deliberate effort on the part of employers, and an equally 


deliberate response from the employed, can overcome the frus- 


tration, the indifference and the dead-levelling of character 
which is the characteristic disease of industrial societies, 


Fast and West 


Western trading policy. It seems more probable that the degree 
of political and economic disintegration in the Far, East will 
reduce very sharply the scale of surpluses for export and that 
the flow of rice and oil and sugar and tin may be both smaller 
and more erratic than in the twenties and thirties. If this 
should be the case, the importance of Eastern Europe as a 
non-dollar source of supply is much eahanced. 

The possibility that the world’s areas of supply for foodstuffs 
and raw materials may be severely reduced reinforces the third 
reason for considering the importance of Eastern European te- 
sources. The extent to which Western Europe’s present diffi- 
culties are due to unfavourable terms of trade-in other words 
to the high cost of all primary products—is generally admitted. 
But if the present shortages are to continue, the unfavourable 
shift in the terms of trade may be more than a passing conse- 
quence of post-war dislocation, and the urgency of expanding 
production of food and raw materials in order to bring down the 
price of primary products becomes a first priority for Western 
Europe. In such a situation, Western Europe should neglect 
no possibility of increasing supplies of primary products, and 
Eastern Europe is almost certainly a potential field of expansion. 

These various reasons certainly add up to a case for con- 
sidering carefully the development of trade with Eastern Europe. 
It is a non-dollar area of supply. Its chief need—capital equip- 
ment—is the type of manufacture of which Western Europe 
can best produce an export surplus, An increase of supplies 
in Eastern Europe could offset to some extent the possible 
decline in trade with non-dollar areas such as the Far East 
and, in so doing, could help to reduce the present pressure of 
unfavourable terms of trade. . Theoretically, the case for in- 
creasing exchanges between Eastern and Western Europe is thus 
clear. But when the Committee meets in Geneva next week, it 
will have to study a formidable list of difficulties. 

Some go back to first principles. How, critics may ask, can 
the intensive industrial development of Eastern Europe and 
the relative neglect of agriculture reflected in all Eastern Euro- 
pean national plans lead to an expansion of agricultural sur- 
pluses for export? Are not the nations of Western Europe 
being asked to assist in the creation of competitive industrial 
economies in Eastern Europe and thus to ensure an even more 
unfavourable development in the terms of trade ? The replies 
given to such objections by the Report must be read in the 
light of the fact that the Commission, poised as it is between 
East and West, has a strong institutional interest in proving the 
importance of trade between them. Nevertheless, the argu- 
ments the Report brings forward merit careful consideration. 


In the past, industrialisation and mechanisation have tended — 


to imcrease not lessen the yield of agriculture. In an 
interesting comparative table, the Report shows that outpul 
in agriculture is in inverse ratio to the amount of manpower 
engaged in agriculture: the countries of Eastern Europe, where 
between 60 to 80 per cent of the population work on the farms. 
produce far Jess per head of the total population than countries 
such as Australia, New Zealand or Denmark, where only be- 
tween 20 and 35 per cent are directly in agriculture. 


; engaged 
Again, the Report remarks on the fact that highly industrialised 
communities such as Sweden, Britain and even the United States 
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have not ceased to be bujk exporters of primary products such 
as iron ore, timber, coal and‘ grain. It\caniot be” said, there 
fore, that increased industrialisation in the East will a priori 
lead to a reduction in primary production. 

Critics have also raised the point that Eastern Europe’s lands 
are, in any case, not particularly welt endowed and have asked 
whether it is wise to situate a “development area” in a place 
from which, in a world of free movement, people would naturally 
emigrate. This argument can, however, be pressed much too 
far, since parts of Eastern Europe are exceptionally fertile. 
The Report goes further and gives general data on the 
value of Eastern Europe as a source of supply. The 
figures are somewhat misleading, since the percentages exclude 
Western Europe’s very large trade with its colonial dependencies. 
But they are worth quoting to confound those who believe no 
good can come from beyond the Iron Curtain. Even with the 
backward methods of production prevalent before the war, 
Eastern Europe was responsible—to give only a few figures 
—for 23 per cent of Western Europe’s non-colonial imports of 
bread grains, §5 per cent of its potatoes, 28 per cent of its 
butter, 85 per cent of its eggs, 100 per cent of its flax, 77 
per cent of its logs and sawn wood, 92 per cent of its wood 
pulp, 100 per cent of its bauxite and 100 per cent of its coal 
and coke. Yet between 1934 and 1938, Eastern Europe was 
in a depressed condition. Even without improvement in tech- 
nique, the output of the twenties could be reached again. With 
improvements to bring agricultural production say, to the level 
achieved in East Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia—an area of 
comparable soil and resources—the Report estimates that out- 
put in wheat and barley could be increased by over 60 per 
cent, oats by 46 per cent, potatoes by over 30 per cent. 


* 


Possibilities of expansion thus exist and their development 
could stimulate East-West trading on a healthy basis of mutual 
self-interest, Western Europe assisting Eastern Europe to higher 
technical levels in both industry and agriculture, Eastern Europe 
in return supplying primary products in place of dollar supplies 
to mitigate the present incidence of the terms of trade. So 
much is clear—and encouraging. The difficulties and obstacles 
will begin when the Committee attacks the practical problem 
of how this expansion in trade is to be carried out. At present, 
trade between Eastern and Western Europe is suffering from 
difficulties identical with those which hamper trade within 
Western Europe. Only gold and the dollar are universally 
acceptable currency and, after a revival of multilateral trade 
during 1946 on the basis of reserves of hard currency and the 
extension of credit, 1947 saw a contraction similar to the con- 
traction in Western Europe. Today, such revival of trade as 
is taking place is more and more based on bilateral trade treaties 
which inevitably restrict trade to the amount each pair of 
countries can balance between them. The details of the pattern 
of East-West trading prepared by the Commission are incom- 
plete since, among other lacunae, Russia would not disclose its 
trade with Germany ; but, allowing for these gaps, the Report 
estimates that in 1947, 74 per cent of the trade between East and 
West was on a strictly bilateral basis. Yet on such a basis, the 
kind of expansion envisaged in Eastern Europe is in the short 
run unthinkable. On the contrary, the growing rigidity of trade 
is likely to throw the Eastern European nations back on their 
own resources—and those of Russia—and to lead to a steady 
contraction of East-West exchanges. ; to 

The Report’s récommendations for the ending of this present 
trend are not published, but it is clear from the published figures 
that the Commission believes somme advantage could be gained 
by attempting to work out a wider system of multilateral com- 
Pensation. . It is self-evident that the larger the number 
of countries included: ina ‘compensation plan, the greater the 
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chances that some general balance will emerge and that coun- 
tries will show’ a sivallér’temdenéy to fall into permanent posi- 
tions of debt—or.ctedit. “The’Report estimates that if, in 1947, 


. compensation agreements had covered both Eastern and Western 


Europe the amount of trade thus’ conducted on ‘multilateral 
lines would have increased from 10 to 18 per cent for Eastern 
Europe and from 11 to 18 per cent for Western Europe. It 
should thus be worth the Committee’s while when it meets next 
week to examine whether an effort to negotiate a more general 
compensation agreement—possibly in an international confer- 
ence such as assembled to draft tariff reductions in Geneva last 
year—might not have some effect in increasing and improving 
the flow of East-West trade. 


* 


Such an effort would, however, touch only the fringe of the 
problem. Clearly the disequilibrium in European trade is at 
present too deep for purely financial mechanisms to set it right. 
If present trends continue unchecked, Eastern and Western 
Europe will pull apart, the’ West in dependenee upon the New 
World, the East in a hampering autarky. If the large, sustained 
and expanding exchange of Eastern primary products agains! 
Western manufactures—for which theoretically there is so strong 
a case—is to be brought about, it can be done only by systematic 
agreement, by long-term contracts which specify in broad 
outline the kind of industrial deliveries the West will be pre- 
pared to make in return for guaranteed exports of food and 
minerals and timber. It has been suggested in The Economist 
that the machinery for such a trading plan now exists—in the 
organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) in 
Paris, in the planning Ministries of Eastern Europe and in the 
Economic Commission for Europe. Next week’s meeting of the 
Committee on Trade and Development might be a first step to 
bring this machinery into action and to prepare for a general 
conference between Eastern and Western planners on the long- 
term problems of East-West trade. 

Yet it is useless to conceal the fact that the first difficulty 
which such a conference would meet would be the difficulty that 
has all but halted the development of commercial cooperation 
inside Western Europe—the lack of credits. Any long-term 
plans for the development of Eastern European surpluses must 
demand in the first years unrequited exports from Western 
Europe in the shape of machinery and seed and fertiliser. But 
how are these unrequited exports to be financed? The capacities 
of Britain, Belgium and Western Germany are for the moment 
fully extended in making credits available to their Western 
partners. A little Marshall aid may reach Eastern Europe via 
offshore purchases. The World Bank may finance one or two 
concrete projects such as the plan to imcrease the output of 
East European timber by the export of Western lumbering 
equipment. But of credits for a massive “ Five-Year European 
Trade and Development Plan” there is today no sign at all. 
It is certainly a great gap in the West’s economic strategy that 
no attempt has been made to determine where capital invest- 
ment will give the highest and quickest return in terms of 
production and. whether, on such an estimate, machinery des- 
patched to Poland might not give a speedier result than the 
same machinery invested in Tanganyika—or France. But for 
the time being, terse primary decisions have been made and the 
West’s spare capital is already fully allocated. 

One reason for this is, naturally, political. Behind all ques- 
tions of economic policy lurks the doubt whether the West 


_can afford to build up the economies of States which make so 


little secret of their hostility. To answer to this question—which 
lies beyond the competence of next week’s conference—is in the 
end the determining factor. The Commitice meets under tite 
shadow of Berlin, and however devoted its labours and clear and 
cogent its results, the final issue ‘of East-West trade are being 
decided elsewhere. 
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NOTES OF 


Tuesday’s debate upon the Address was a vernal rather than 
autumnal mixture of light and shade. It began with Mr Leslie’s 
sunny account of conditions in Sedgefield, moved through Mr 
Symonds’ scholarly account of the representation of Cambridge 
tc Mr Oliver Stanley’s urbane witticisms and broke into an abrupt 
and chilling shower with Mr Morrison’s statement on defence. 
In a speech that was regretful almost to the point of apology, he 
expressed the Government’s conviction that the international 
situation no longer justified them in_ continuing with the 
demobilisation plan and that those not already passing into the 
demobilising machinery would- be retained for a_ further 
three months. Ags a result of this closing of the exit 
valve the size of the. Armed Forces would be greater by 80,000 
at the end of the year than if the demobilisation machinery had 
been in normal operation. He continued by making an appeal 
10 men of standing to use their influence to speed up a return 
to the Territorials and the Auxiliary Naval and Air Forces. 
He promised a quickcning in the supply of equipment and in 
particular of fighters, and in the pace of Civil Defence 
reorganisation. 

The slowing down of demobilisation arises not from an imme- 
diate necessity to increase the size of the mobile reserve but 
from the need to increase the percentage of trained men, who 
could provide the instructional cadres were. a sudden further 
expansion necessary. Presumably this will be followed by some 
permanent system of slowing down demobilisation for if it applies 
enly for the time being the extra 80,000 would be d'ssipated by a 
return to the previous demobilisation rate. The retention of extra 
men in the forces could be a pure farce if they were employed 
as batmen and squadron clerks. The only justification of such a 
deprivation to the industrial manpower of Great Britain is either 
that they should be serving—or releasing others to serve—in the 
danger spots or else employed within an intensive training 
programme. 


Mr Morrison, walking an already narrow tightrope, made no- 


announcement regarding the raising of the term of national 
service. If the international situation is very serious in January, 
1949, when a decision must be made, the Government will be 
assured of full national support; meanwhile, they prefer to 
avoid a party quarrel. As it was, it was only the shadow 
of an impending election which made the Parliamentary 
Labour Party swallow the deferment of demobilisation with no 
more than a wry grimace. Undoubtedly Mr Morrison was right 
in placing great emphasis upon a return of the millions of trained 
ex-servicemen to some kind of volunteer reserve. But are the 
Government prepared to create the conditions upon which men 
will willingly return to spare-time service, the chief-of which is a 
highly organised training programme and a sufficiency of modern 
equipment ? No one will give up hard won leisure to listen to 
lectures on méss etiquette or train with papier mache armoured 
cars and wooden dial sights. 

By those few reluctant sentences Mr. Morrison has altered 
the whole balance of the special session. The chimera of “ Peers 
versus the People” looks very wan beside the possibility of an 
embattled nation. It could be given life if the members of the 
Upper House were known to be the hirelings of a foreign power, 
instead of, for all their political failings, a body of men con- 
spicuous for their patriotism and individual military courage. 
‘This is the time to distinguish between the real and the imaginary 
epemy. 

+ * ? 


Second Front in the Cold War 


Mr Bevin must really take more trouble with his speeches, 
or make trouble for those who draft them. He has had leader- 
ship in western Europe thrust upon him, and in that distin- 
guished role he cannot afford to give his views to the world in 
a bloodless, matter-of-fact style which seems to reflect nothing 
but the monotony and pallor of the British diet. Before the 
House on Wednesday he very properly defended what Britain 
has done to promote co-operation and self-sacrifice in the West ; 
it Js in Many respects an admirable record, but the form in wh'ch 
he presented it offered little to warm or brighten the despatches 
of European correspondents in London who have to fight for 
space in their newspapers. The argument that the pace of 
Western co-operation must be restrained until the Dominion 
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Prime Ministers have met is wearing thin ; there is no published 
evidence at all that his Commonwealth colleagues distrust or 
resent his Western Union policy. 

Whar surprised the House and flustered Mr Dalton in his reply 
to the debate was the attention given to Malaya and a hint 
dropped about possible troubles in Africa. Yet Mr Bevin was 
quite right to include the situation in south-east As.a in his 
review, since the late Mr Zhdanov made no bones about pointing 
to that region as “the rear of the capitalist camp.” One would 
like to think that Mr Bevin will consult with his Dutch and 
French colleagues about the Communist strategy in this area of 
common interests. The Brussels Pact provides for such action, 

As for Africa, Mr Bevin or Mr Creech Jones should sometime 
develop the hint given on Wednesday. Among the. signs that 
the Atrican colonies are due for Communist attention are the 
size and activity of the Soviet Embassy in Addis Ababa ; the 
interest of the Communist Party of India in the 170,000 Indians 
of British East Africa ; attacks by Mr Tsarapkin in the Trustee- 
ship Council, and the form taken by native trade union moye- 
ments in the North Rhodesian copper belt, in the Belgian Congo 
and in East Africa. Russian propaganda has given wide pub- 
licity to a resolution of the British Communist Party condemn- 
ing “the drive of East African white settlers against the African 
people,” and there is plenty of other evidence of Communist 
mterest in any signs of African resistance to the white races. It 
will be a tragedy if the cold war is extended to the African terri- 
tories of the Western Powers, and it is a possibility that they 
should combine to avert. 


a * * 
Exhausted Patience, 1948 


Just ten years have passed since Hitler was about to invade 
Czecnoslovakia on the pretext of restoring law and order there. 
Indian troops have now marched into Hyderabad with the same 
proclaimed purpose, and oratory has been coming from the 
mouths of Indian politicians curiously reminiscent of the 
Fuehrer’s exhausted patience, The Indian Minister of Works, 
Mr Gadgil, declared that it was time to complete the victory 
of Khadia won by the Marathas over Hyderabad in 1795 ; then 
the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Patel, announced that “if 
Hyderabad did not behave properly, it would go the way of 
Junagadh”; and then Mr Nehru felt impelled to rattle the 
sabre at a press conference on June 17th, when he said that 
India had delivered its final terms “and the Nizam can sign 
on the dotted line as and when he likes. . ... Hyderabad, 
Situated as it is, cannot conceivably be independent and India 
cam never agree to it, whatever happens and whatever may be 
the consequences.” 

After all that has been said, there is nothing surprising in 
India’s action, Official India had made up its mind quite 
deliberately to conquer Hyderabad by force if the Nizam would 
not submit to its demands. Whatever may be thought of the 
merits of the controversy over Hyderabad’s accession, the fact 
remains that India has used force against an independent state 
in circumstances which exclude the justification of self-defence. 
It is true that India has described the invasion as a police action 
and claimed that Hyderabad is “ part of India,” so that it is all 
an internal affair, But legally there is no doubt that Hyderabad 
is an independent state, even though it has not received diplomatic 
recognition from other nations; for the Independence Act, 
whereby sovereignty was transferred from Britain to India, ex- 
cluded the Indian States except in so far as they voluntarily. 
acceded. Hyderabad has appealed to the Security Council—a 


move which must have been foreseen in Delhi—and the Council, 


which refused to recognise the fighting in Java as an internal 
affair of the Netherlands in spite of its unabrogated legal 
sovereignty in Indonesia, cannot logically accept such a plea with 
regard to a territory over which India has no legal right whatever. 


It is difficult to see how Uno can come out of this affair without 


discredit. If the Security Council orders Indian troops out of 
J Hyderabad, India will presumably refuse to comply; if the 
Council tries to make a “settlement,” with Indian troops in 
occupation of most of Hoeanbed, it will merely show *its 
incapacity to prevent successful military ression-——as 

League of Nations did in the Manchurian 


Whatever India may gain from a conquest of Hyderabad, it can 
only be at the expense of the international organisation for peace 
of which India is a member. Even more serious is likely to be» 


Abyssinian crises. 
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the exacerbation of conflict with Pakistan which must result from 
India’s action and the possible renewal of large-scale communal 
rioting and massacres which may ensue in India itself. 


* * * 


The Passing of Mr Jinnah | 


Of the three principal figures of the Indian scene a year ago— 
Mr Gandhi, Mr Jinnah and Mr Nehru—the first two are now 
dead. Gandhi, to whom all Indian nationalists pay at least 
lip-service as a saint and as the father of national independence, 
perished by the bullet of an assassin spiritually armed by the 
Hindu chauvinism which has come more and more into the ascen- 
dant in Indian politics since the Mahatma’s death. Mr Jinnah 
has died from natural causes, but there can be little doubt that 
his death was hastened by the news of the impending Indian 
invasion of Hyderabad and the intense nervous strain of deciding 
Pakistan’s policy in the crisis. 

Mr. Jinnah was no pacifist and he was politically the antagonist 
of Gandhi, who aimed at a united India including both the 
Hindu and Moslem communities. Yet Gandhi opposed the use 
af force to bring Moslems into a united India, and he urged 
toleration and fair treatment for the Moslem minority in India as 
the means by which the Pakistan Moslems could be shown that 
they had nothing to fear from Hindu Raj and ultimately induced 
to come in of their own free will. Between Gandhi’s India 
and Jinnah’s Pakistan reconciliation was indeed possible. But 
the trend in India has been lately towards a more and more 
aggressive and uncompromising mood which has darkly over- 
shadowed the prospect of future relations between the two 
Dominions. : 

The Pakistan national movement was far more dependent than 
was Congress nationalism on the leadership of one man, and the 
passing of Mr Jinnah has brought a great danger of confusion, 
faction and hasty decisions in a new nation swayed by strong 
emotions but lacking experience and tradition of framing policy. 
A good start has been made, however, with the appointment of the 
Prime Minister of East Bengal as Governor-General, an arrange- 
ment which links East Pakistan more closely to Karachi while at 
the same time allowing Liagat Ali Khan to continue as Pakistan’s 
Prime Minister. The fact that Liagqat Ali Khan did not claim 
the office of Governor-General for himself indicates that he wishes 
it to be in future more constitutional and less a position of 
executive power than it could be when Mr Jinnah held it. 

Pakistan has officially avoided any commitment to aid 
Hyderabad, but popular feeling is naturally inflamed and will 
make it harder, for the Government to yield in any way over 
Kashmir. The Kashmir question remains the greatest single 
issue confronting Pakistan. Wf India were to use the prestige 
acquired by military success in Hyderabad to cover a settlement 
favourable to Pakistan in Kashmir, the way would be open, in 
spite of all that has happened, to a fresh understanding between 
Karachi and Delhi, But there is a danger that success in 
Hyderabad might make India more, and not less, intransigent 
over Kashmir. If that turns out to be so, full-scale war between 
India and Pakistan will become again an imminent possibility. 


* * x 


Snail’s Pace in Moscow 


_ There seems to be no reason why the negotiations 
with the Soviet Governmeat about Berlin should end for 
some time. While Marshal Sokolovsky uses boorish hustiing tactics 
in Berlin, Mr Molotov uses polite delaying tactics in Moscow. 
This diplomatic. method has a long history running back to 
Napoleon and Frederick the Great via Hitler ; but none of those 
great rascals ever held such an ideal position for two-handed work 
as Mr Stalin holds in Berlin. It is nor at all surprising that he 
has gone off on holiday and that Mr Molotov should show himself 
unable to answer quickly the questions put to him by the Western 
envoys early this week. He will find it still more difficult when 
the General Assembly of Uno starts meeting next week, and it 
would seem to him only common sense to suggest that the Council 
of Foreign Ministers should talk about Berlin. and Germany 
generally in the limelight of Paris. x 

The Western envoys are gradually slipping into the position 
of negotiating “under duress”—the very thing they said they 
would not do when they went to Moscow nearly two months ago. 
The duress is being aggravated in Berlin, where the economic and 
administrative position of British, Americans, and French is being 
nibbled away. . Things have now. reached. the stage where. General 
Kotikov refers to himself as “ military commander of the city of 
Berlin” and where, Soviet. officers. publicly. incite, German crowds 
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te violence against the Western authorities, As: the position of 
the Western Powers in the city weakcns, their prestige with the 
Germans rises, a development which only narrows the possibilities 
of a future settlement, 

An air lift sufficient to deliver 4,500 tons of supplies daily 
throughout the winter has now been promised by the Americans. 
The stage is set for a winter siege during which prolonged bad 
weather might freeze Berliners out of their work places and supply 
aircraft out of the skies. From the Soviet point of view such a 
dramatic trial of nerves is worth waiting for ; and there seems to 
be no reason why Mr Stalin should deny himself this experience— 
especially when he hears General Clay saying that he sees no war 
“just round the corner,” 


* - * 
Italy’s Colonies 


As the result of a tiresome spectacle staged this week by 
Mr Vishinsky, the casé of the Italian colonies is to go to the 
United Nations Assembly. This is the unsatisfactory end to an 
unprofitable two years of wrangling. For the Assembly, owing 
to its addiction to voting for reasons that have nothing to do 
with the rights and wrongs of the case in hand, is the wrong body 
for dealing with backward peoples. Yet no other end to the 
wrangle was in sight. The Big Four were in disagreement about 
every issue except the future of Somalia (which all were ready to 
assign to Italian trusteeship). But Russia refused to subscribe 
to any solution that did not form part of a complete whole. 
Few people, therefore, hoped for an eleventh-hour settlement even 
when the Kremlin, promising fresh proposals, called a meeting 
just before the appointed zero hour, which was September 15th. 

This meeting, to which the other three travelled sceptically, 
took place in Paris from Monday till Wednesday last. The “new ” 
Russian proposal was a reversion to the American proposal of 
1946 for a UN trusteeship everywhere. But those were the days 
when words like Potsdam and Yalta still stirred a warm feeling 
in American breasts. In 1946, it was the practical Russians who 
were against mixed management. “If a baby has seven nurses,” 
then said Mr Molotov, “ you cannot expect it to grow up.” In 
1948, Trieste and Berlin have taught the Americans this home 
truth (the British and French, with their greater experience of 
mandates and condominiums, have always believed it). So that, 
this time, the proposal met a Western stone wall. At a guess the 
Russian purpose was to reduce the likelihood of awards of trustee- 
ships by the Assembly to any single Great Power. The gambit 
may turn out to have been a mistake. The Assembly, cumbered as 
it will be with revelations of its incapacity in Palestine, is not 
likely to vote for more multilateral commitments. The Russian 
might have gained more by consistency. 

The snag to an Assembly decision is, as has already been men- 
tioned, the proneness of voters to think primarily of some domestic 
politica] consideration, and only secondarily of the intrinsic merits 
of the case and of the Africans whom their vote affects. Many 
tend to forget that Libyans, Eritreans and Somalis are men with 
legitimate hopes and fears, likes and dislikes, and all the rest of 
the human make-up. Thus, while the State Department takes a 
sober view of African welfare, Mr Dewey’s first thought is, he ha: 
shown, the Italian vote in the states. The same thought weighs 
upon Brazil. Some of its neighbours also like pleasing Italy in 
the belief that to do so is to please the Pope. Many Asiatics wan) 
to make a gesture to Ethiopia. x 


Who is to choose amongst this gaggle of contestants? What 
they need is a clear lead from somewhere. There is one group 
well entitled to give such a lead—the countries which fought in 
the areas in dispute. Why cannot they strike a new note by pre- 
senting themselves as a composite candidate for the three trustee- 
ships ? They are a relatively harmonious group. Even if they 
add Egypt, as an interested neighbour, to their number, agreement 
is not beyond their grasp. They could promise the Assembly 
to work out as between themselves who should administer this area 
and who that, where they shall work jointly and where delegate 
power to one administrator. Their candidature would win many 
supporters who, at present, do not know for whom to vote, To 
the Russian critics of such a scheme the cogent answer would be 
that, as on the Danube, so in Africa, those who have not fought 


are not heard. 
. ik a“ 


The T.UC Goes Right 


Any lingering fears that Communism was gaining ground 
within the trade union moyement have been dispelled by last 
week’s conference at Margate,. The Communist candidates for 
the Genera! Council were defeated, including Mr Arthur Hortter, 
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the miners’ leader, who is respected for everything except 7 
political views. His defeat was not unexpected, but the size 
the hostile vote came as a surprise. Throughout the conference 
hostile references to Communist tact:cs were sufficient to ensure 
the rejection of a resolution. Thus in a rather pointless debate 
on steel nationalisation, a motion, which was alleged to be purely 
Communist-inspired, calling tor immediate emergency measures 
to take over the industry, was rejected in favour of the steel- 
workers’ own amendment, leaving the method and timing to the 
Government. ; . 
Communism’s biggest defeat came on international] affairs, when, 
by an overwhelming majority, a seemingly imnocuous resolution 
calling on the TUC to reaffirm its support for the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was rejected. Mr Arthur Deakin, smarting 
no doubt under the Communist pinpricks during the London 
dock strike, as well as the attacks upon himself in the Soviet 
press, abandoned all restraint, and in a speech of towering rage 
demanded a free hand in determining future relationships with 
the Soviet-dominated WFTU. The British TUC has always been 
the most internationally-minded of labour movements and fathered 
the present World Federation. The fact that it now seems quite 
happy to abandon its misbegotten offspring is a measure of the 
revulsion of feeling which Prague and Berlin have contrived to 
bring, about. A2% 
The only near-success scored by the Left came on the Civil 
Service purge. Here the purge itself was not in question, but 
the right of an accused civil servant to be represented by a union 
official beiore the Advisory Committee, The block vote had to be 
swung over to the General Council, in order to save it and the 
Government from embarrassment. On the wages issue also the 
usual Communist-controlled vote of around a million. was swollen 
by over another million votes. Burt this was partly due to the 
intentional confusion with which the subject was presented, since 
many unions with wage claims pending supported the official 
policy. 
2 result of Margate, the TUC. has rallied itself in support 
of gradualism and democratic socialism, the only major European 
labour movement which has not been split by the Communist 
issue. It was good that the issue was squarely faced, but whether 
mere anti-Communism will serve to maintain its unity is more 
doubtful. Had Congress shown as much enthusiasm in the debate 
on production the Communists would haye suffered a more 


lasting rebuff. 
* * * 


Experiment at Health Centres 


The British Medical Association have published a valuable 
report on the planning of health centres based on an investigation 
into existing private practice among doctors. Health centres were 
one of the features of the new health service which attracted the 
greatest public interest and consequently occasioned the 
keenest disappointment when their erection had to be delayed. 
Moreover, the report follows the dispute between the Minister of 
Health and the Birmingham City Council about the admission of 
paying patients to the single experimental centre which the council 
are erecting. ; 

The report éxamines the existing family doctor system and the 
various forms of partnership practice which already exist, and 
stresses the irrational and inefficient division of functions between 
the family doctor and the various medical and preventive ser- 
vices provided by child welfare clinics, ante-natal clinics, health 
visitors, the school medical service and so on. The case for 
unifying these services in a single centre is overwhelming. The 
case for relieving the dector (and his wife) of the demands of a 
24-hour service, and providing him with better equipment than 


he could individually afford and with adequate secretarial and‘ 


ancillary services is also very strong. But there are practical dis- 
advantages for the patient, some of which are dealt with in the 
report, and still great dangers of extravagance, ignored in the 
report, which must be carefully weighed against the advantages. 
For example the individual patient will normally have to travel 
much farther to a centre than he now does to his doctor’s con- 
sulting room ;‘when he gets there it will be much more difficult 
to create thé same sense of privacy and friendliness as is achieved 
in a doctor’s own house. Nevertheless these disadvantages are 
outweighed by the benefits, provided that the centres are skilfully 
and economically administered. “The lay staff of hospitals has 
been growing recently, and since the start of the national health 
service has grown even more. There is a teal danger that the 
Gaetan joint ar ae in the health centres will be 
a an excess of clerks, receptionists and filing cabinets, 
or the duplication of services more proper to the hospitals. 
These reservations do not make a case against the setting-up 
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of health centres, but they do argue in favour of a careful watch 
on costs and the maximum of experiment in different types and’ 
sizes of centre, and in different part of the country, before further 
centres are built in any large numbers. 


* * x 


The Recruitment of Nurses 


The belated Minority Report of the Working Party on the 
Training and Recruitment of Nurses, over the solitary signature 
of Dr J. Cohen, differs from the Majority Report over a limited 
but highly significant part of the Working Party’s terms of refer- 
ence. The majority, according to Dr Cohen, made the common 
mistake of considering the problem of the community’s nursing 
needs in a vacuum, without relating it either to the other calls 
upon womanpower or to any objective criterion of nursing 
“productivity.” They also took, in his view, an unwarrantably 
pessimistic view of the speed at which reform could be accom- 
plished. 

The problem of assessing, in any scientific and objective way, 
the need for nurses as compared with the need for teachers, in- 
dustrial workers, typists and so forth, remains unsolved and 
probably unsolvable in any but the roughest and readiest way. 
Dimly one discerns behind Dr Cohen’s generalities a yearning 
for the planned society of docile automata moving from job to job 
at the orders of an all-wise scientific hierarchy—of course, with 
every possible adjunct of vocational test and training. But short 
of this planners’ Utopia there can hardly be more than a con- 
sensus of opinion (a notion Dr Cohen abhors) as to the propor- 
tion of the nation’s human resources which should ideally be 
devoted to nursing. More positively useful is his suggested test 
of nursing efficacy. How long does it take, at various ratios of 
hospital beds to nurses, to cure and discharge the average patient ? 
Making allowances for the various types of hospital, Dr Cohen 
examines the data and concludes that if all hospitals had a nurse- 
to-bed ratio as high as the best, the average patient’s stay would 
be shortened by one day—a saving of some 1} million “ patient 
days ” at the cost of the employment of 5,600 extra nurses. (These 
figures refer to the year 1938.) Rough calculations lead him to 
conclude that this expansion would nearly pay for itself.in pro- 
duction gained. Dr Cuhen would be the first to agree that much 
more research is needed to establish a reliable accountant’s back- 
ground to the problem of rhe optimum nursing force ; but he has 
at least provided a test of “ productivity” in a field where it is 
generally considered not to be measurable at all. 

Refinements can wait. No contempt for mere unscientific 
“opinion ” can alter the fact that, whatever the ideal, there simply 
are not enough nurses now. Dr. Cohen agrees with his ex- 
colleagues in blaming “ wastage ” during the training period ; a 
wastage partly due to inadequate vocational guidance, but mostly 
unmistakably to be ascribed to the banes of the student nurse’s 
life—near-prison discipline and near-workhouse food, the reign 
of the Old Battleaxe in the ward, the common-room. and the 
hostel, and of Bumble in the kitchen. 


* * * 


Towards a Scandinavian Alliance ? 


It is unlikely that the recommendation of .the Foreign 
Ministers of Denmark, Norway and Sweden last week that their 
Governments should set up a committee to study military 
collaboration marks any real progress towards an effective Scandi- 
navian alliance. The phrase is indeed a contradiction in terms. 
Co-operation on local security work there may be ; but an effective 
partnership for war is impossible not least because the partners 
have different views on the likelihood of their being involved in 
war. There are no signs that Sweden will abandon its belief in 
both the desirability and the possibility of continued neutrality. 
Equally Norway and Denmark, however much they may wish to 
keep out of a war, show no inclination to revise their opinion 
that they will be unable to do’so. Between states whose policies 
are so fundamentally opposed there can be no genuine collabora- 
tion. ais 

The result is that Norway and Denmark er not to prejudice 
their chances of eventual support ffom the West by subscribing 10 
the Swedish doctrine of “alliance-free neutrality.” For it is only 
on the assumption of powerful outsi Help iicti means help 


from the West—that such an alliance makes sefise. If Norway 
remains ‘neutral, the 


alliance is no good to the former states. If all are | to fight, 
is forthcoming. 8 “ ‘a 
An influential minority in Sweden has for some time advocated 


and Denmark are attacked and 
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that policy should be based on these assumptions and not on that 
of continued neutrality. But their electoral influence is slight 
and, although next Sunday’s elections to the Lower House of the 
Riksdag are likely to bring about a change of Cabinet, they are 
unlikely to change policies either at home or abroad, Their chief 
importance is that they will probably register a drop in the Social 
Democratic representation... The Social Democrats now have 115 
or exactly half the seats in the Riksdag. . Any decrease in this 
number would mean that they no longer have the right to form 
a government by themselves. A coalition is therefore likely. 
Many combinations are conceivable, but none would radically 
alter present policies. Any hopes that Sweden’s persistence in a 
policy of neutrality will be modified afier the elections will be 
disappointed, \ 


International and British Coal Planning 


At the meeting of the Economic Commission for Europe 
last week the Polish delegate, faced with»the prospect of coal 
export surpluses from his country, moved a resolution advocating 
what would in effect be a European plan: for coal output, exports 
and imports. That Poland should take the initiative is very 
natural, for it will be the first country to run against the problem 
of coal export surpluses. But before very long the same problem 
might face Great Britain. 

Shortage of coal has played such a dominant part in the last 
few years in the economic anxieties of Great Britain and Europe 
that few people have yet turned the mental somersault needed 
to face the propect of over-production in a few years’ time. Still 
fewer have been prepared to face the necessity of working out 
a plan for Europe as a whole which would ensure the production 
of coal from the most efficient fields. The fact that over-produc- 
tion, unemployment and dumping of coal caused serious inter- 
national difficulties before 1939 appears to be forgotten, and the 
Britis Government, which has nationalised the coal industry 
precisely with the object of planning it, seems frightened about 
taking the lead in European coal plans. 

The Coal Board, as Mr Browne’s recent speech at the Coal 
Board Summer School showed, is busy wrestling with the 
problems of reorganisation in this country. Though the subject 
of foreign competition is often mentioned, neither his speech 
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nor anything said by Ministers elsewhere indicated that there. is 
any likelihood of international planning. 

There are two aspects of international coal. planning: one 
concerns the bargain or agreement made on the political plane ; 
the other, which properly should precede it, depends on long~ 
term technical planning. Without international agreements 
about the levels of output and. exports, production plans 
in this country. make nonsense. For example, the futures 
of South Wales and of Northumberland and Durham. are. closely 
bound up with the coal export trade.. In three or four years’ 
time the coal production plans of European countries wil be 
maturing, and the output of coal is likely to be in excess of 
demand unless national plans are suitably modified now. It is 
only by international agreement, based on consultation now 
between the technical experts.of the various national coal indus- 
tries, that there can be any prospect of stable production and 
employment. So far there is no sign that the Coal Board has 
been asked to contribute anything to this problem. 


* * * 


Bitterness in Newfoundland 


The British Government’s decision to accept. the referendum 
on Newfoundland’s future as final has been hotly challenged by 
the minority. A referendum on June 3rd showed 22,000 votes 
for the retention of commission government, 63,000 for con- 
federation with Canada and 69,000 for a return to responsible 
government. Eliminating the first alternative a referendum on 
July 22nd produced 77,000 votes for Canadian confederation 
and 71,000 for responsible government, and on this basis the 
Commonwealth Relations Office decided, intconsultation with the 
Canadian Government, to start negotiations for the entry of 
Newfoundland into the Dominion of Canada as a tenth province. 
With so small a majority and with so little public discussion of 
the terms on which Newfoundland was to enter Canada it was 
inevitable that there would be bitter feeling in Newfoundland. 

This has now crystallised into a memorandum submitted by 
the Responsible Government League of Newfoundland and 
backed in the British press by: such amateurs of the oldest coloany 
as Sir Alan Herbert. This is a curious mixture of sense and 
nonsense. It castigates the Commonwealth Relations Office for 
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A certain Sumpleton once climbed a high tree after 
gold, but just as he was reaching out to scrape a 
star his foot slipped, and he fell. ‘Alas!’ cried he, 
“Now my life must pay for my folly!’ With that 
he came to rest face downward in a midden. 
‘The gods are with me after all,’ said the Star- 
scraper, as he clambered up an even taller tree. 


Those who gamble on a succession of miracles stand to lose more than thew 
dignity. Sound commerce for this country is the sale of its skill — skilled 
service or skilled merchandise. Thatis what TI sends abroad in the form 
of bicycles, pressure vessels, precision tubes, wrought light-allays, traffic 
signs, electrical equipment and a thousand and one other products. @® 
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placing Canadian confederation on the referendum when it had 
been rejected in the constituent convention by a majority 
29-16, without reflecting that this vote was a third of the total 
and had been supported by the direct votes of a quarter of the 
electorate. It maintains that any majority vote of less than two- 
thirds is inadequate for constitutional change, and quotes the 
American constitution in support, without reflecting that what 
applies to representative legislatures is not necessarily applicable 
to plebiscites, which, however undesirable they may be as a 
permanent feature of government, are the purest way of ascer- 
taining opinion. The League has taken the advice of an eminent 
firm of Canadian chartered accountants on the issue of confedera- 
tion without reflecting on the absurdity of asking accountants to 
pronounce on matters of state. 

But on one point the League is on strong ground. Both legally 
and morally Newfoundland, as a country possessing Dominion 
status—even though that status is temporarily abrogated—has @ 
right to elect a legislative body of some kind to negotiate the 
terms upon which she enters the Dominion of Canada. If the 
question of confederation be considered as settled, Newfound- 
land would as a Canadian province bave a unicameral legisla- 
ture. There seems to be no insuperable reason why the British 
and Canadian Governments should not re-constitute it (in 
accordance with the Canadian pattern) so that it could nego- 
tiate the details of Newfoundland’s relations with the Canadian 
Federal Government. Desirable as it is that Newfoundland 
should unite with Canada, the British Government would be 
doing a disservice to Canada by permitting even a minority in 
Newfoundland to believe that they had been a pawn in a real 


estate deal. 
+ * * 


Franco Casts About 


The meeting last month between General Franco and Don 
Juan, the Pretender to the Spanish throne, on the General’s 
yacht in the middle of the Bay of Biscay, inevitably gave rise 
to much speculation which the official communiqué issued after- 
wards did little to satisfy. It merely stated that “ greetings 
and impressions concerning problems of general interest were 
exchanged,” and that the principal object of the talks was to 
arrange for the education of Don Juan’s son, the Prince of the 
Asturias, who will begin his studies in Madrid next term. But 
speculation points to at least one possibility—that Franco offered 
to recognise Don Juan’s son as heir to the throne provided that 
Don Juan himself renounced his.ewn claim. Such an arrange- 
ment would result in twenty years of undisputed rule for Franco— 
until the Prince of the Asturias reached the age of thirty, when 
he would be entitled to ascend the. throne—while. irrevocably 
depriving Don Juan himself of any chance of becoming king. 

If such an offer, which blatantly puts all the trump cards into 
the General’s hands, was in fact made, it simply_reflected the 
undoubted strength of Franco’s political position at home. Inside 
Spain the monarchy commands only passive support, and the 
Republican Govetnment in exile hardly any at all. The opposition 
parties inside the country, driven underground, are ‘ineffective 
and only too prone to squabble amongst themselves. Above all, 
Spaniards of all classes and all parties are afraid of the prospect 
of another ‘Civil war. | ‘ 

But Franco must be beginning to realise that there are grave 
disadvantages in political rule, however undisputed and undivided, 
over a country whose economy is rapidly going downhill. The 
denial of Marshall Aid was a bitter blow for which the’ Franco- 
Perén Protocol of mutual economic assistance Was a poor recom- 
pense. Argentina may be able te provide Spain with food, but 
it cannot provide the agricultural machinery by which Spain can 
improve its own food production, nor the rolling stock and rail- 
way equipment with which to repair and modernise Spain’s 
transport system, which daily becomes more of a menace to those 
who are forced to use it, nor the equipment to modernise Spain’s 
factori¢s, mines and power-stations: The present state of the iton 
ore mines is only one illustration of the present parlous condition 
of Spanish industry. The rich surface deposits in northern Spain 
are nearing depletion, and their further exploitation requires much 
new machinery. On the other hand, the deposits in the south are 
still easily workable, but cannot be exploited for the export trade 
because the port facilities available are hopelessly inadequate, and 
there is no equipment with which to modernise them. eh 

In fact, it is estimated that at least $500 million worth of 
materials and equipment must be pumped into the Spanish 
economy in order to bring it back into working order. Private 
loans can only touch the fringe of what is needed, and Franco 
must fealise that only the United States Government is really in 
@ position to give him what he wants, He is. therefore anxious to 
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make any gestures which will help to reverse the verdict which 
has put him outside the community of Western European nati 

and which will smooth the way for his shcalittanice' tithe’ United 
Nations—possibly at the forthcoming meeting of the General 
Assembly—and then to a share of Marshall Aid. But his empty 
gesture to Don Juan will deceive nobody, and the recent announce- 
ment that municipal elections will be held throughout Spain 
next November will remain an equally empty gesture so Jong as 
the Falangists remain the only legal party and all others are either 
driven underground or into prison. Nor are the obstacles to aid 
only political. While nothing is done to halt the mounting costs 
of production which makes most of Spain’s exports so expensive 
that nobody wants to buy them ; while nearly half the national 
budget continues to be spent on the armed services and the 
police ; and while all economic effort continues to be stifled and 
stultified by a monstrous bureaucratic growth, the Americans may 
well feel that their money can be more usefully loaned elsewhere. 


® * i 


The Airlines Meet at Brussels 


The international air transport business is on the road to 
bankruptcy. This is shown by the description of its cost and 
revenue trends which Sir William Hildred, Director-General of 
the International Air Transport Association, an organisation 
representing no fewer than 66 airlines, gave in his annual report 
in Brussels on Tuesday. There is plenty of time to turn off the 
road. But the trouble is that the vehicle has dual control. 
Governments, which are swayed by considerations of policy and 
national prestige, have a pilor’s seat as well as the airlines which 
heed commercial factors. And the routes which the airlines fly 
and the way in which they fly them are becoming increasingly 
a matter of official regulation. 

The growing cost of airports and navigational facilities is 
charged more and more to the airlines. Yet the airlines are 
under pressure—or orders—to act so that costs rise and incomes 
fall. The Governments in conference shorten the flying time of 
aircrews and impose stricter standards of airworthiness at the 
expense of payload. Individually they cut mail subsidies and 
reject increases in fares, The airlines cannot meet greater costs 
from smaller revenues and still stay in business. No wonder 
that Sir William put in a plea for more realism and more co- 
operation in these matters as a step towards lower costs. 

In more detail the report gives interesting information on a 
variety of subjects. The Association is contemplating the carly 
introduction of a second-class service, largely to compete with the 
increasing and successful .activities of non-scheduled operators. 
At the beginning of October a Universal Air Travel Plan whereby 
the holders of Air Travel Credit cards can fly on credit over the 
lines of the companies subscribing to the plan will come into 
a It is expected to increase business by making it easier to 

y. 
The size of the international air transport system may be 
judged from the fact that at the end of 1947 there were about 
$00,000 route miles and nearly 2,000 aircraft in operation. The 
annual earnings of the industry totalled £250,000. About 1,00¢ 
airfields are in regular use now, representing an investment of 
over £825 million and an annual cost of about £60 million. The 
figures, which are rough but reliable estimates for the whole 
world outside Russia, show how small a business air transport 
really is—a fact which its political importance conceals. The 
struggle between political and commercial considerations, which 
has been frequently brought home to the taxpayer, is now going 
in favour of politics. It is not for nothing that a section of the 
report on the work of-the Financial Committee of LATA which 
deals with the specialised air agency of Uno—the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation—is headed “Keeping ICAO’s 
demands to a reasonable minimum.” 


* x + 
Recalcitrant Engineers 


_ The Amalgamated Engineering Union is in an awkward 
dilemma. Its delegates*'to ‘the TUC conference opposed the 
Government’s policy of wage stabilisation. This was only a fort- 
night after an indu ‘Court bad awarded..the engineering 
workers a rise of-five shillings out of the thirreen shillings which 
they claimed. The national executive of the tmion, which was 


bound by tradition to’agcept the ruling of the)court, is; pow finding 
difficulty in exercising any control over its constituent 

In London the Shop Stewards National Council of Engineering 
Trades issued what was tantamount to a»threat. of direct action 
to gain the full thirteen shillings, and in. Glasgow. they.have 
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20,000,000 
mote mouths to feed 
each year 





While man multiplies his race by 20,000,000 people a 


year, the world rumbles on to disaster. Mass starva- 
tion and world strife are constant threats unless 
enough food is produced to feed today’s and tomor- 
row’s hungry millions. 

Until man can repair the damage of soil erosion, and 
the antiquated production methods of the majority of 
the world’s farmers are modernised, every acre of still 
arable land must be made to yield up more food than 
ever before. The “Ferguson System” of complete farm 
mechanisation can play a constructive part in this 
world-wide objective. 


The “ Ferguson System” co-ordinates the action of 
“ Ferguson” tractor-implement units. It gives more 
traction without built-in weight that packs the soil. 
It gives finger-tip and automatic hydraulic depth con- 
trol of implements carried by tractor. Its versatility 
and maneeuvrability enable farmers to produce more 


food at less cost from every available acre. 


* Every week, for Harry Ferguson Ltd., more than 
1,000 “ Ferguson” tractors are manufactured by The 
Standard Motor Co.. Ltd., and more than 5,000 
“Ferguson” implements by foremost British manu- 
facturers. 


, : 


Inserted in the public interest by 
< Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry 


COURTAULDS 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


No 7 ROCHDALE 





the possibility of creating a new material 

from which textiles might be woven and 
knitted. They had already made a great success 
of continuous filament viscose rayon (then called 
“‘artificial silk’’), and the use by some firms 
of waste from this product indicated the need 
for a properly produced rayon staple, made by 
cutting continuous filaments into regular lengths 
in standard deniers. 

In time, research established the techniques 
whereby this viscose staple could be manu- 
factured in bulk and spun into yarn on all types 
of existing textile machinery (cotton, silk, flax, 
wool, jute, et cetera) and then woven or knitted 
into_a limitless, variety of cloths each with its 
own distinetive qualities. 

So to widen the use of the new product, which 
they called ‘‘Fibro’’, Courtaulds,.in 1934 
acquired Arrow Mill, Rochdale, a typical 27- 
year-old cotton mill; it had been idle for four 
years. Here, with an open door, they denion- 
strated how easily ‘‘Fibro’’ could be spun on 
cotton machinery ; and before long the cotton 
industry was using it in large quantities not as 
a substitute for other fibres but on its own hard- 
earned merits. 

Thus Rochdale has played a leading part in 
introducing this entirely new, home-produced 
raw material to Britain’s textile industries, 
Since Arrow Mill started to encourage other 
spinners to use the new product, the British 
output of rayon staple has increased more than 
thirty-fold to 84 million pounds a year, a major 
contribution to the national economy. 

Of over 24,000 people directly employed by 
Courtaulds in the United Kingdom, over 400 
work at Arrow Mill, Rochdale, not merely pro- 
ducing spun rayon yarns but also assisting others 
to do the job as well and exploring even newer 
fields of research and development. 


Bern. 1914 Courtaulds began ‘to study 


This is one of a series of statements to inform the 
public of some part of the contribution made by 
Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to economic well- 
being in various districts of the United Kingdom. 
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decided on a token stoppage on Monday as a protest against 
the court’s award. ; 

This is very distressing to the national executive of the AEU, 
which has sent a stiff note to its branches, pointing, out that all 
the recent stoppages have occurred without the sanction of the 
executive, and in some cases without the approval of the district 
committee. “They strongly condemn any unofficial strike, but it 
is very doubtful what the executive council caf do about it. This 
illystrates very clearly the twin weaknesses of the union move- 
ment as at present organised. In the first place, the national 
executive can only represent and cannot control its members and 
branches. It is the head of the hammer and not the guiding 
hand determining where the blows shall fall or whether they 
shall be withheld. Secondly, this lack of national control is 
intensified in industries such as engineering where the shop 
steward, the representative at the place of work, has displaced 
the union branch as the centre of local loyalty and support. 
Consequently the national executive of the AEU is aware that it 
must both respond to the pressure of its membership and seek 
to outbid the shop steward movement in pressure for higher 
wages or else face the break up of the union. It is an awkward 
position for the men at the top, who face either the possibility of 
a debacle which will ruin their lives’ works and lose them their 
jobs or else the certainty of permanent unpopularity in Whitehall, 
Smith Square and Tothill Street. 


* * * 


The Ghosts’ Charter 


The hankerings of the National Union of Journalists for a 
closed shop are unmistakably exemplified in its directions to its 
members, endorsed at last week’s annual conference, that sports 
reporting shal] henceforward be handled only by regular journa- 
lists, any stories by sportsmen themselves would be acceptable only 


Letters to 


Industrial Productivity 


Sir,—May I correct the impression that is likely to be made 
by the British Iron and Steel Federation’s comment on: Dr L. 
Rostas’s figures for the comparative productivity of the UK and 
US steel industries ? The Federation’s Bulletin, quoted in your 
Note last week, refers to the well-known figures published in the 
Economic Fournal in 1943. The National Institute will shortly 
be publishing Dr Rostas’s full-length inquiry into comparative 
industrial productivity, and in this the figures for the steel industry 
do not differ substantially from the 1943 ones. I would like to 
stress that neither in his earlier paper nor in this later work does 
Dr Rostas take ingot production as his basis, as the Stee] Bulletin 
suggests. The following passage from the forthcoming book makes 
this clear. 


The steel industries of two countries will probably have a different 
product structure in the sense that the proportions of light and 
heavy steel products having different labour contents, as well as 
the number of finishing processes applied to particular products, 
will differ. For example, in the one industry, re-rolling. may have 
been carriéd one or two steps further than in the other. There 
will also be quality differences, even though the product may have 
the same name in the trade. 

For these reasons a comparison of the weight of output produced 
or the weight of steel ingot “treated” will not give a satisfactory 
basis for comparison of output, and it is necessary to allow for 
differences in the balance of production as well as for the different 
types of finished products, 


With regard to Mr Ryan’s points in his letter in The Economist 
of September 4th, I think he will find that for tin containers the 
physical comparison of output per head is based on 1937 in both 
countries, not on 1935 and 1939 as is suggested. Also the physical 
comparison is supplemented by a comparison of the net value 
of output per head in the tin container industry. This makes 
certain allowances for the quality factor. On the important point 
of “quality” versus “ quantity” Mr Ryan will find that con- 
sideration is given to it throughout the book.—Yours faithfully, 

F. S. Stone, Secretary, 
The National Institute of Economic 
Social Research 
2 Dean Trench Strect, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W.1 
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submitted by a union member whose remuneration for the 
story in question must be at least equal to that of the athlete con- 
cerned. There is, perhaps, something to be said for a-Ghosts 
Charter. The gifted reporter or fea'ure writer who seeks out the 
latest horizontal heavyweight, extracts from him a dozen monosyl- 
lables on Why I Lost, and works’ them up; over the appropriate 
signature, into a narrative masterpiece compact of thrills, humour 
and human interest, is surely worthy of his hire. But the honest 
hardworking “spectre and the mere Petrillo-style stand-in are not 
the same thing. Mr Harold Abraham and Mr Noel Baker are 
quite capable of writing, unassisted, better articles on the Olympic 
Games than any Fieet Street professional ; the merits of a Cardus 
or a Newman are not dependent;on union status. As lately as 
last year the secretary of the NUJ, giving evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Press, explained that while the regular 
editorial staff on any paper ought, in the NUJ view, to be union 
members, this did not mean that outsiders should be prevented 
from contributing on special subjects; and while he and other 
NUJ witnesses supported the idea of a Press Council, with power 
to register and to “disbar” staff journalists, no attempt to 
eliminate the freelance was apparently considered. Those nasty 
suspicious minds, however, who saw in this proposal the first step 
to a closed shop, now find themselves justified... Why, after all, 
stop at sports writers ?. The amateur is just as dangerous and 
deplorable a blackleg when he writes.on art, ‘science, fashion, 
household hints, religion or politics, If he happens to be better 
informed, more intelligent;,;and more skilled in the use of words 
than the general run of professional journalists, and thus all the 
more worth printing arid reading, his competition becomes all 
the more undesirable. From the union point of view, the only 
satisfactory outside contributor is indeed the inarticulate cele- 
brity, whose name can remuneratively cloak a ghost in good 
standing at his local chapel. Accepted without protest, the NUJ 
direction points the way to a Gleichschaltung of journalism as 
potent and as pernicious as that of any totalitarian state. 


the Editor 


Industrious Designers 


Sir,—I was much interested to read the article on Industrial 
Design which appeared in The Economist of September 4th ; and 
I should like, if I may, to answer some of the “ minor criticisms” 
of the present reorganisation of the Royal College of Art, put 
forward in the last paragraphs. 


To provide the specialised and concentrated training demanded 
by modern industrial conditions, it was, I think, essential to 
subdivide the very comprehensive Design School which existed 
previously. But any divisions must to some extent be arbitrary 
in so far as all branches of design overlap one another, and it 
would be surprising indeed if all practising designers with their 
varying talents and experiences were to agree with those which 
were made. Whatever these divisions, it is necessarily of the first 
importance to ensure flexibility in the courses provided and to 
see that they are so planned as to bring out the individual student’s 
aptitudes. 


The expediency of teaching in South Kensington such subjects 
as Jewellery and Engineering (product) design raised by your 
correspondent—and he might well have added Textiles, Pottery 
and Glass—raises many large issues and indeed the whole raison 
detre of the College itself. One of its functions is undoubtedly 
to enable the talented student who has received a full technical 
training in the Provinces, whether in Art, Architectural or Tech- 
nical Schools or in industry, to broaden his outlook and sharpen 
his creative faculties in a livelier and more competitive atmos- 
phere, and this alone justifies continuing and developing courses 
in the subjects mentioned, Apart from that, however, London m 
its own right is one of the largest centres of the Jewellery and 
Silversmithing industries, as it is also of Furniture and of Light 


Engineering ; and South Kensington with its Museums both of 


Science and 


rt, and with its other facilities, is surely the ideal 
place in whie 


to train potential designers for them. On the othet 


hand, as your correspondent suggests, it is most desitable and it 
is the intention of the College to establish the closest union 
with other centres of industry and with the educational ant 
research establishments therein. ; 


The title of “Publicity Design” is admittedly most unsatis- 
factory and is provisional. On the one hand, it was chosen t 
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avoid that of “Commercial Art,” so often criticised for its un- 
pleasant ring, and on the other to include such subjects as Dis- 
play, Photography, etc., which it is hoped to include as soon as 
accommodation permits and which your suggestion of “Graphic 
Design” is not sufficiently comprehensive to cover. Additional 
suggestions would, however, be most welcome. 

Finally, the School of Architecture has never, I think, existed 
to train Architects and Architectural draughtsmen, bur has pro- 
‘vided a general educational background and an ancillary technical 
training to that given in other departments. Both f:nctions are 
important and are capable of considerable development, and both 
demand direction by someone of high calibre. I think all who 
have had close connection with the College would agree that to 
have got rid of a Chair of long traditions which has had many 
distinguished occupants would have been as regrettable as it would 
have proved unwise.—Yours faithfully, Rosin Darwin, 

Principal 

Royal College of Art, South Kensington, London, S.W.7 


Sir,—The author of “ Industrious Designers,” in your issue of 
September 4th, has issued a challenge which should not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed, It is easy to reduce the tempo of 
praise until it becomes condemnation, and no attempt has been 
made in the article to face squarely the inherent difficulties of the 
problem of industrial design. It is impossible, in the compass 
of a letter, to detail the difficulties. Let me quote one—the 
growth of specialisation, This affects not only the manufacturer 
himself, in mechanical and engineering complexities, but also the 
other experts of industry, packer, salesman, advertiser, trans- 
porter, and so on. Manufacturer and designer can and should 
have much in common, but the need for specialisation confuses 
issues which, a century and more ago, were comparatively simple. 


The efforts of the Royal Society of Arts, a pioneer in industrial 
design, of the Design and Industries Association, the Society of 
Industrial Artists, the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry, 
the Council of Industrial Design, and other collaborating bodies, 
represent attacks from various angles on the core of the problem ; 
and the co-operation of the Royal College of Art in training the 
designer by mew methods is welcomed. None: of these efforts 
merits the labels “ apathetic” or “ over-genteel.” They represent 
expert attempts to meet an extremely complex problem to which 
there is no single or simple solution. Certainly the author of the 
article does not attempt to propound one. ‘ 

The Royal Society of Arts was responsible for the exhibition 
“British Art in Industry” held at Burlington House in 1935 and 
for organising the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry in 
1936 ; it encourages students of industrial design by means of 
scholarships ; it shares with the Council of Industrial Design and 
with the Faculty of RDIs the responsibility for organising a new 
exhibition, “ Design at Work,” to be held at Burlington House 
this autumn—an exhibition which will illustrate the chief problems 
of industrial design and the methods by which manufacturer and 
designer can and do solve them in close co-operation, The efforts 
are being made all right and progress is being achieved.—Yours 
faithfully, H. A. Linpsay 


Royal Society of Arts John Adan? Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


The Dutch Spectator 


_Sir,—The Dutch spectator, whose views on the Malayan situa- 
tion filled half a column in. The Economist of August 14th, cer- 
tainly exists. At the recent elections, he and his fellow-critics of the 
Right failed to reach 20 per cent of the vote. The Communists 
and extreme Left, dismissed with nearly two lines, got about as 
much. The remaining two-thirds are perhaps less interesting 
from a journalistic point of view, because they show neither much 
sympathy with Communist rebels, nor with diehard colonials. 
Tt would have been only fair, however, to grant them five or six 
lines in order to explain their point of view. They still remember 
the BBC news in Dutch, the voice of their Queen speaking from 
her British exile, the British paratroopers at Arnhem and British 
Soldiers liberating the South of their country. Also they are 
reasonable enough to understand British troubles around VJ-day. 
This majority of the Dutch people fully back their Government 
i its policy towards a peaceful co-operation with the Indonesian 
nations.—Yours faithfully, : J. SANDEE 


Pansierstraat 44 Scheveningen, Holland 
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Student Nurses’ Pay 


S1r,—The last of your “ Shortet_Notes” in your issue dated 
August 14, 1948, states*that “to grant a rise to cover the new 
insurance contributions would create a dangerous precedent.” 


_ With this statement I would not quarrel except that it occurs 
in connection with a claim by student nurses, 


Surely one reason which could have been advanced to account 
for the notoriously poor pay of the nursing profession as a whole 
is that sickness costs them nothing. Under the new act they 
must now pay for “free” treatment (admittedly there are other 
benefits, most of which are of exceedingly doubtful value to a 
student nurse). The proper procedure surely is not to grant them 
more pay but io exempt them and others in the similar professions 
from all or part of the contributions under the new Act. This 
would or should have the effect of leaving the student nurses 
in the same financial position as they now are, a not unreasonable 
situation. Student nurses, not one assumes being economic 
experts nor perhaps concerned with creating dangerous precedents 
but mainly with learning their jobs and trying to support life at 
the same time, not unnaturally have taken a short cut and asked 
for more money. 


I should add that I have nothing to do with the medical or 
nursing profession.—Yours'faithfully, 


47 Lichfield Court, 
Richmond, Surrey 


I. A. Estripce 


[Mr Estridge has apparently fallen into the popular error, which the 
Ministry of Health is continually trying to correct, of thinking that 
the health service is paid for from the national insurance contribution. 
Actually only a very small proportion of the cost of the health service 
comes from the national insurance fund, the great bulk of it being met 
by taxes. To exempt student nurses from that part of the national 
insurance contribution which goes towards the health service, if it 
were practicable, would only save them 63d. a week from the 3s. 10d. 
they are required to pay.—Ebpiror.] 


‘Tobacco Shortage 


Sir,—Why do we not adopt the Dutch system of a combine< 
sweet and tobacco ration, so that those who want more tobacco 
do without sweets, and those willing to forgo tobacco can have 
more sweets ? It works well in Holland ; why not here ?—Yours 
faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


From The Economist of 1848 


































September 16, 1848 


i 
ABUNDANCE of raw material, improved skill, and cheaper 
methods of production, the consequence of competition—have 
combined to make manufactured goods cheaper. now than* | 
at any former period of our history; and this is the sole ; 
cause why we have not suffered from the disturbed state of 
Europe so much as we were entitled to apprehend. To those 
changes in our laws which have removed all impediments 
to the supply of raw materials, which cheapened them as 
much as possible by the repeal of all import duties—to that 
increased skill which competition has promoted—and to the 
large accumulated capital of the country which ge to its 
possession no income unless profitably occupied—the working 
classes of this country are indebted for the striking improve- 
ment in their condition, at a moment when neighbouring 
countries are distracted by revolutions and irternal convul- 
sions, so injurious to our general trade. No one who recol- 
lects the serious losses, difficulties, and sufferings. of 1842, 
can see the comparatively prosperous state of the country 
at this time under circumstances, in whateve: light we view 
them, of an infinitely aggravated character, without recognis- 
ing in the legislative changes which have taken place since 
then, causes of a great mitigation in the suffering to which 
this country would otherwise have been exposed during the 
two last yeats. What should we have done in 1847 and 1848 
with the sliding scale of corn laws—with live animals abso- 
lutely, and provisions practically prohibited—with consider- 
able duties upon all the raw materials of our manufacturers, 
and the duties upon the chief articles of colonial produce 
double the present rate ? We all know the evils we have 
suffered. None can tell those we have escaped. 
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Books and 


Churchill Gives Judgment 


“ The Gathering Storm.” By Winston S. Churchill. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York. 784 pages. $6.00. To be 
published by Cassells, Londen on October 4th. 25s. 


Mr CHURCHILL is a disciple of Gibbon. The urbanity, the irony, 
the very scale of his work refer him back to a serenmer age ; 
above all, his olympianism lifts him above the modern world in 
which he seems a sole but confident survivor from the settled 
past. And this sense of continuity, being dynastic and not per- 
sonal, reaches back far beyond ‘his own time. ‘The course of 
éffairs after the first World War was familiar to him from the 
start. He had experienced it all before, personally during that 
wat, mentally in his historical studies. Therefore he understood 
it and felt equal to handling it, while other politicians to whom 
such a world was new and strange naturally feundered. Now 
that history has vindicated him, Mr Churchill feels alone entitled 
to judge it. 

Such is the Spirit that informs Mr Churchill’s new work It 
is a spirit that might easily slide into complacency, but never 
does. Serene, confident, exact, he passes through the twenty 
years from war to war, judging tolerantly but firmly and fiaally, 
the “decent ecasy men” and the earnest muddled men who 
excluded him from power. Why was he so excluded? we 
naturally ask; and to this mystery his narrative suggesis one 
insufficient but human answer. While a private member of Par- 
fiament he yet never ceased to be an elder statesman: insistent, 
omniscient, and above all right, we find him advising ministers, 
foreign ambassadors, foreign governments on the correct policy 
to adopt, the proper weapons to employ. “Is it from you that 
I am to learn the state of the French artillery ?” the French 
Premier once asked him. To M. Blum he was not a competitor 
—to Baldwin and Chamberlain he was. 

But allowing that they had the wish, how had they the power 
to exclude him ? A politician who frightens the reigning leaders 
requires public support. This Mr Churchill lacked. Ar one 
time he maintains that he was mustering it, but that his defence 
of Edward VIII was fatal to him: “ All the forces I had gathered 
together on ‘Arms and the Covenant’... were estranged or 
dissolved, and I was myself so smitten in public opinion that it 
was the almost universal view that my political life was at last 
ended.” Whether such a consequence flowed exclusively 
from such a source may be doubted. Another question 
raised but not solved by this history concerns ; 
Churchill’s entourage. He shows that “in my _ long 
series of campaigns for British re-armament I was by no means 
ill-infermed.” - But by whom? -A few names are mentioned, 
but casually and not enough. Was it his friends who estranged 
him from his potential colleagues ? 

The second part of the book deals with the “ Twilight War.” 
Mr Churchill was then First Lord of the Admiralty, and we are 
reminded that the sea and sea-warfare are yet another of the 
elements in which he is at home. “It was a strange experience, 
like suddenly resuming a previous incarnation” ; and yet in this 
again his experience was unique: “No one had ever been over 
the same terrible course twice with such an interval between.” 
The sea enriches his vocabulary and vivifies deparrmental minutes 
with sudden metaphors. “It would be very good,” he writes to 
the First Sea Lord after the defeat of the Gref Spee, “ if all the 
returning forces could scrub and search the South Atlantic on 
their way home for the Altmark” ; and when the Altmark was 
traced to the Norwegian fiords he writes again, “ Surely another 
cruiser or two should be sent to rummage the Skagerrak ton-ght.” 
The book ends with the Norwegian campaign and the fall of 
Chamberlain’s Government ; here alone a scene vivid in Hansard 
is calmed by Mr Churchill’s discretion—for he was both loyal to 
the falling Government and its obvious heir. Stubborn to the 
last, Chamberlain would have preferred Lord Halifax. There is 
a quiet but dramatic accounr of the cautious interview between 
the three in which the problem of the succession was resolved. 
“ Ar last I had the authority to give directions over the whole 
scene. I felt as if I were walking with Destiny, and that all my 
—— had been but a preparation for this hour and for this 
trial. 

Reading this book one can see that like Gibbon Mr Churchill 
is a happy man. That is one thing which makes the book so 
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good. Even his misfortunes now seem fortunately designed, his 
years in the wilderness a liberauion from party.antagonism. This 
is the happiness. of understanding. One thing only he cannot 
understand, and mentions prospectively with ironical perplexity: 
his ultimate fall. At the beginning of the book, referring to 
Ciemenceau, he quotes Plutarch’s words, “ingratitude to their 
great men is the mark of strong peoples.” ;, and at the end he 
reverts to the same thought; “Thus... .1 acquired the chief 
power in the state, which henceforth I w-elded in ever-growing 
measure for five years and three months of world war ; at the 
end of which time, all our enemies having surrendered uncon- 
ditionally or being about to do so, I was immediately dismissed 
by the British electorate from all further conduct of their affairs.” 
T= s, for him, is the insoluble enigma. 


America in the Mediterranean 


“The Mediterranean: Its Role in America’s Foreign Policy.” 
By William Reitzei, Harcourt Brace, New York. 185 pages. 
$2.75. 


Tuts book is, naturally enough, primarily for American readers. 
It publishes as mews many thoughts that have long been second 
nature to Britons. The man who needs to drink it in is the one 
who is ready to applaud slogans such as “We need mid-Eastern 
oil” or “We must spread democracy and check Communism” 
without thought of what these ends entail in the shape of American 
commitments overseas. It makes plain the hard fact that they 
cannot be pursued simply by paying third parties such as Greece, 
Turkey or even Great Britain to do the bluffing and, if need be, 
the dying. If America is to pursue them efficiently, it must make, 
in the Mediterranean, the choice between underwriting the 
British position, and with it British policy; or else developing 
an equivalent American system of bases, checks and balances ; or 
else “ relieving the British in agreed sectors.” Mr Reitzel plumps 
for this last—for what he christens a “ Siamese twin policy.” It 
is the best and cheapest way, he thinks, to avoid the creation of 
a vacuum resulting from the diminution of British power, and 
the consequent inflow of some less desirable influence. 

He writes tersely and well. He has personal experience ot 
Italy, Greece and French North Africa. He is weaker on the 
Middle East. Though he has grasped its main attributes, he is 
hazy about detail. And—here is the biggest defect of his book— 
he virtually omits the problem of Palestine, which should bea 
key point im his theme, since it is the one place in the Mediter- 
ranean where his Siamese twin policy has not worked, and 
threatens not to work—fer reasons that have often been set out 
in The Economist. 

He divides his book into three parts, which are of unequal 
merit. The first is an admirable survey of American policy from 
the moment of the North Afyican landing until President Truman 
sprang his doctrine of aid to Greece and Turkey in March, 
1947. Remembered events are neatly slipped into their right 
perspective. Part Two analyses foreign interests, international 
tensions and local problems. Here the Palestine gap is serious. 
Part Three searches for an American policy that will “ stabilise 
the Mediterranean” on a regional basis; Buris this possible ? 
At one point Mr Reitzel admits that it is not—that any string 
pulled there rings a bell at Abadan, or Mombasa, or Vladivostok. 
But despite this correct admission, he goes on to argue that a 
regional policy for the Mediterranean can and ought to be 
planned of a piece. 

But despite some defects, the book is important. No other 
covers the same ground. It is full of a sense of the American 
responsibilities that devolve from American power, and of the 
dangers of letting home pressures sway foreign policy. 


Russia and Its Neighbours 


“Russian Economic in Eastern Europe.” By T. E. M. 
McKitterick. Fabian Publications, Ltd, 40 pages. 2s. 


Tir worst that can be said of this ambitious and interesting 
pamphlet is that the author is not quite fair to American policy 


as expressed in the Marshall Plan, and too ready to accept _ 
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European statistics at their face value. The best that can be said 
of it is that rr is clear, well argued and so far unique. 


Mr McKitterick is trying tovestablish by deduction what should , 
be—but which cannot, be—establishied &y Ake inquiry * that! 
eficent and faifly un-— 


Russian policy in eastern Europe ‘has 
selfish aims. He draws a very effective contrast between the 
present policy of the Soviet Union towards its western neighbours 
and that of the Germans towards the same countries between 
1933 and 1940. His general conclusiofis that Russian policy has 
three objects: to help in carrying out long-térm industrialisation 
plans which are to false productivity and standards of living ; 
to organise a division of labour within the East European area 
which will stabilise markets and eliminate competition ; and to 
encourage trade with the rest of the world in order to secure 
the capital equipment necessary for industrialisation—with the 
proviso that eastern Europe must not become dependent on the 
west. 


Mr McKitterick can see no master plan dictated from Moscow 
and argues convincingly against the view that eastern Europe is 
destined to become an autarky. He states that trade with the 
west “would be accepted by the east European countries as a 
long-term feature of their economic life.” It is a pity that this 
pamphlet gives so little space to study of the agricultural policy 
of the area, and its author may yet regret his insistence that 
bilateral trading will continue because of Russian distrust of 
multilateral trade and its implications. He admits in the intro- 
duction that his conclusions are “largely tentative”; he should 
have added that: the difficulty of getting accurate information 
makes them even more so. 


Europe on the Move 


“Burope on the Move. War and Population Changes. 1917-47.” 
By Eugene M. Kulischer. Columbia University Press, 
(London, Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 377 pages. 27s. 6d. 


THE greatest change in the map of Europe produced by the 
Second World War was the re-establishment of the line from 
Denmark to the Adriatic as the western limit of the Slav world. 
As Eugene Kulischer points out, this is in effect a reversion to 
the situation which existed eleven centuries ago. The eastward 
conquests of Charlemagne in the eighth and nmth centuries were 
not undone till Hitler “destroyed the dam which had barred 
the human ocean of Eurasia from the rest of Europe.” 


Although Mr Kulischer sees all humanity at all times as a 
restless sea swept by waves of migration, he emphasises the fact 
that “all the so-called great migrations of past epochs are trifling 
in. comparison with what happened in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries.” And up to 1914 there were two great outlets 
for Europe’s mounting population: North America and Siberia. 
The watershed dividing these two human streams ran through 
Lithuania, Byelorussia and the Ukraine, provinces from which 
emigrants flowed both east and west. This steady outpouring 
helped to keep the peace of Europe; the only sufferers were the 
indigenous peoples of America and Russian Asia. 

Nearly a million Europeans went overseas every year before 
1914; by 1924 this flow had fallen to one-tenth. In this simple 
fact Mr Kulischer sees the source of the Second World War. 
His account of the population movements between the two wars 
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and up to 1947 is both detailed and clear. He re-states many 


points which need re-stating, and brings out others wh'ch have 
received Jittle attention. Among the-Jatter is the interesting fact 
Seer in spite ofthe Nazis’s efforts to strergthen their 
* et “walt” in ‘the East; thefe “was a record migration of 


Germans from East Prussia and Silesia to more western parts 
of the Reich: 


There is no disputing Mr Kulischer’s conclusion that there 
can be no peace unless outléts are found fof migratory pressuzes, 
and that the success or failure of the United Nations’ International 
Refugee Organisation is the test case. But he is over-simplifying 
when he defines war as “a violent movement of masses of people 
which stems from differential population pressures.” The counter 


of heads must never forget the clash of ideologies which goes on 
inside them. 


Colonial Populations 


“ A Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire, Vol. I. 


West Africa.” By R, R. Kuczynski. Oxford University 
Press. 821 pages. 75s. 


‘Tue lack of reliable data on colonial vital statistics has been par- 
ticularly disadvantageous since the colonial development and 
welfare policy was begun, for how—to take an-obvious example— 
can educational and medical services be planned in the absence of 
knowledge about infant mortality, the rate of increase of the 
population, and so on? Before he was appointed demographic 
adviser to the Colonial Office, the late Dr R. R. Kuczynski had 
almost completed his survey of the whole colonial empire, of 
which this volume, issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, is the first. 


To call it comprehensive is to be guilty of understatement. 
It is so comprehensive as to be overflowing with facts, figures 
and quotations which find their way into lengthy footnotes that 
often take up more space than the actual text. It takes twenty- 
three pages to enumerate the sources quoted throughout. the book. 
Dr Kuczynski does not merely give and discuss the results of 
censuses and other surveys directly bearing on the vital statistics, 
but also gives a great deal of the history of the colonies and 
social and nredical information as well. The result is a volume 
which few people will be inclined to read right through, but 
which many people will dip into and find an abundance of 
interesting items, such as the history of the early colonisation of 
Sierra Leone. Still more, moreover, will need it as a reference 
book, and those directly concerned in colonial administration 
will find in it a badly wanted corrective for. many of the easy 
assumptions about colonial mortality and fertility rates. 


Shorter Notice 


“ The World of Learning.” 2nd Edition, Europa Publications 
Limited, 824 pages. 60s. 


THis new edition, nearly twice as large as its predecessor, contains 
information on universities, learned societies and other cultural agencies 
in more than seventy countries. New sections have been added to 
give information about Unesco and international societies: and about 
the colenies of the major colonial Powers. Within this volume there 
is to be found much information that can otherwise only be assembled 
by laborious research. 





Coming Soan 
A New Book by Arnold Toynbee 


CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


125. 6d. ‘net 


The author of A Study of History deals here with many of the 
crucial ‘issués “Which the world is facing to-day, as well as 
with matters having a timeless universality. He examines, 
against the background of his remarkable erudition, the central 
factors lying at the very heart of our present difficulties, 
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Economies of Industrial 


Organization 


| By A. Beacham, M.A., Ph.D. Deals more 
| fully with the economies of industry than the 
| ordinary economics textbook, and is an ideal 
book for students taking a first year University 
course; also for those undergoing training in 


business administration. 12/6 net. 
PITMAN 
Parker . Street, Kingsway, ..London, W.C.2. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS . 





How the Commonwealth Consults 


1: is a common fallacy in Britain and abroad that if, say, 
Mr Attlee wants to confer with his fellow Prime Minister 
in Canada, he simply picks up the telephone and speaks to him 
direct. This cherished illusion of Commonwealth intimacy fades 
at once when it is realised that both Mr Attlee and Mr Mackenzie 
King are each responsible to their respective Cabinets ; what they 
say to each other must be discussed with, and made known to, 
their fellow Cabinet Ministers. In practice, therefore, consulta- 
tions between the Prime Ministers of the Dominions take place 
by cable. The transatlantic telephone is seldom used, and, 
except on purely personal matters, communications between the 
Prime Ministers have the formal air of messages between indepen- 
dent sovereign governments. 

The moral to be drawn is not that the bonds of the Common- 
wealth are weakened by the lack of imtimacy, but that the 
insistence in each Dominion, including Britain, on joint Cabinet 
responsibility means that consultation between members of the 
Commonwealth is not a simple matter. Major policy decisions 
must be ratified by the parliaments concerned, and no Prime Mini- 
ster of any Dominion is free to commit his country to a policy 
or a line of action without the consent of its people. For this 
reason the meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Dominions or 
their representatives in London next month will not be able to 
produce concrete results immediately and on the spot. The 
meeting is merely one of the many different forms of consultative 
machinery which has been evolved in the Commonwealth and 
which has been shaped by the British conception of parliamentary 
government. ' 

There are seven different. methods by which one Dominion 
government can consult with another. They range from the 
cables sent from Prime Minister to Prime Minister to meetings 
between officials in the various Dominion capitals. They have 
on the one hand all the formality of exchanges between foreign 
countries, and yet, on the other, all the intimacy of old friends 
discussing common topics over the coffee cups. 


When Official Meets Official 


The methods of consultation fal] naturally into two parts: those 
between officials, and those between politicians. Under the fofmer 
heading comes first the appointment of High Commissioners from 
each Dominion to each of the other Dominions. The High 
Commissioners are, in effect, ambassadors, and they fulfil much 
the same functions. The South African High Commissioner in 
Canberra, for example, watches over South African interests in 
Australia, consults with and is consulted by members of the 
Australian Government, and serves as a sounding board for South 
Africa’s probable reactions to suggestions which are not ripe 
enough for more formal conferences. In al] the Dominions the 
offices of the High Commissioners are, in fact, the principal 
channels through which the Dominions deal with each other. 

Next, under the heading of officials, come the meetings between 
civil servants of the governments. Each High Commissioner has 
on his staff a number of officials covering the various aspects of 
government business—economics, foreign affairs, defence, immi- 
gration and so on. These officials meet their fellow officials in 
the various government departments several times a week in order 
to discuss the day-to-day. details of. administration. Officials of 
the External Affairs Department in Canada House in London, for 
instance, are frequent visitors to the Foreign Office and discuss 
with the “man on the desk” the particular problems of foreign 
relations in which they are interested. Finally, there are the 
visits of senior Civil Servants from one Dominion to another. 
They are usually connected with specialist or technical matters 
which can only be cleared up by direct consultation. 

Generally speaking, it is when officials deal with officials that 
liaison between the Dominions is closest. But officials are not 


responsible for policy, and, because of the constitutional limita- 
tions already described, somewhat different and more formal 
methods of consultation have been evolved for the policy-makers 
—that is, for the politicians. 

There are a number of different ways in which the politicians 
can_discuss matters with each other. First, there are the tele- 


graphic exchanges between Prime Minister and Prime Minister, 
Then there are the visits of Cabinet Ministers from one Dominion 
to another, the formal exchanges between Dominion Governments 
—something like the exchanges of Notes between foreign 
countries—and, at periodic intervals, the meetings of all the Prime 
Ministers in one or other of the Dominion capitals. 

The choice of method of consultation is in no way fixed, nor 
is there any obligation on any of the Dominion Governments to 
discuss policy before it is framed. The New Zealand Government 
recently increased the value of the New Zealand pound without 
reference to London and with only a personal message to Mr 
Chifley. Mr Bevin frequently makes statements on foreign policy 
with often not more than 24 hours’ warning to the rest of the 
Commonwealth. 

This freedom of the Dominion Governments to do as they please 
1s an essential feature of Commonwealth relations, It has obvious 
drawbacks and sometimes causes embarrassment, but without an 
unwelcome tightening of the ties between the Dominions it can 
hardly be avoided. The drawbacks are being gradually overcome, 
however, by the development of the Commonwealth committee 
system. 

There are now roughly twenty different Commonwealth com- 
mittees in more or less permanent session. They are composed 
sometimes of officials and sometimes of politicians, depending on 
the nature of what thev are discussing. They cover a wide range 
of topics from the special economic committee on ERP to the 
Imperial War Graves Commission. Their work is a mixture of 
fact-finding and of advising the Commonwealth governments on 
policy. And it is in these committees that the main opportunity 
exists for evolving a joint Commonwealth policy and for ensuring 
that the Dominions speak with one voice when the need arises. 

The two most important committees are the special economic 
committee and the committee for co-ordinating scientific research 
on defence. The economic committee is concerned with the pro- 
blems arising out of ERP, with the sterling area financial arrange- 
ments, and with bilateral trade agreements. It cannot, of course, 
bind the Dominion Governments to its decisions, but the standing 
of the officials on it is sufficiently high to ensure that their advice 
will not be neglected. Other committees deal with such subjects 
as agriculture, communications, civil aviation and trade. Some aré 
purely regional such as the South Pacific Commission—which 
also includes American and French representatives—and are 
limited to the Dominions directly concerned. 


Foreign Affairs and Defence 


The obvious gap in the system is the lack of committees for 
foreign affairs and for defence. The nearest approach to a foreign 
affairs committee is the meeting in Downing Street of the High 
Commissioners every fortnight when members of the Foreign 
Office are available for consultation. This is not an entirely 
satisfactory arrangement. It exists more to keep the Dominions 
informed than to frame foreign policy. Moreover, because of. 
Britain’s greater resources and larger diplomatic organisation, 
the Foreign Office in London inevitably overshadows the smallet 
and much younger External Affairs departments of the Dominion 
Governments. * There is, too, the hard fact that in world politics 
the overseas Dominions rank at best as middle Powers. They 
do not yet equal Britain in military or economic strength, and 
as a result, much as the overseas Dominions might resent it, 
Britain must and does take the lead in foreign Never- 
theless, the Dominions are becoming more ra more 
able to take their share in world politics—particularly in 
their different corners of the globe—and there is as strong a 
case for joint onwealth action in the foreign as in the 
economic field. As the Dominions are sovereign states, 
can, of course. be no question of forming a common dip: 
service, but there is very littke reason why there should 
close co-operation at the fountain head of foreign 
making. 

On defence matters co-operation is in the hands of 
officers of the equivalent rank of brigadier, and again it ° 
nical and informative rather than consultative. The 
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Defence Committee was disbanded at the end of the war, and 
nothing has yet been involved to take its place. The Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff may himself co-ordinate Common- 
wealth defence by personal visits to the Dominions, but that is 
not an adequate substitute for a defence comimittee in permanent 
session, On the other hand, much has been done with joint 
training schemes. Officers from the Dominions attend. staff 
courses at the various staff colleges in Britain, and there is a 
continual flow of technical information between the Dominions. 
Indeed, on the technical side of defence, co-operation is almost 
as good as it can be. But, as in foreign affairs, since the over- 
seas Dominions are so much weaker than Britain, the main 
burden of planning defensive strategy rests on the United King- 
dom defence committee in London, 

TheeDominions have gone a long way towards perfecting the 
machinery for working together. They are more closely knit than 
any other group of foreign countries. But they are not, and pro- 
bably never can be, a homogeneous unit. It may be that out of 
the system of Commonwealth committee$ and as a result of more 
frequent meetings between the Dominion Prime Ministers, the 
Commonwealth will become more single-minded than it is. It is 
allergic to external planning, and complex as the present methods 
of consultation and co-operation are, nothing less empirical and 
more orderly seems likely to fit the heterogeneous collection of 
peoples involved. There are now three British Empires—the old 
Dominions, the Asiatic Dominions and the colonies—and no 
simple plan for co-ordinating their activities will quite suit them 
all. 


Recovery in Austria 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


In. Austria the Four-Power machine runs smoothly. | French, 
Russian, American and British flags fly over the Control Com- 
mission building in Vienna. Though there is some hard hitting, 
Allied meetings take place regularly in a friendly atmosphere and 
much constructive work is done. Put the Commission can no 
longer be called a “control” commission. Its functions are now 
more those of an “advisory” commission working beside the 
Austrian Government, and in spite of the ten-year gap which has 
resulted in a noticeable lack of men of experience, the Austrians 
have acquired a national identity, a sense of responsibility, and a 
wish for independence. 

Austria suffers from a world-wide disease—inadequate produc- 
tion—caused by war damage, occupation, the need to reconvert 
factories to peacetime manufacture, exhaustion of the soil, reduced 
productivity of labour and shortages of road materials, food 
and fuel. The effects show themselves most clearly in the 
foreign trade balances, Exports are still only about half of what 
they were in 1937 and do not cover more than half of total 
imports. In 1946, however, exports were only one-fifth of total 
imports, so there has been a noticeable improvement since then. 
In 1946 the monthly average of exports amounted to 18 million 
schillings ; in 1947 they amounted to 70 million schillings ; and in 
May and June this year, they reached 163 million schillings and 
161 million schillings respectively, 

The Austrians have a long way to go before they can pay 
their way, and they have no hope of beginning to do so until 
they have changed the composition of their imports. Prewar im- 
ports of food and livestock made up 27 per cent of their imports, 
Whereas today they amount to 39 per cent. Domestic deliveries 
of foodstuffs have been extremely low. It is, therefore, one of the 
country’s principal economic tasks not only to restore its agri- 
cultural production but to ensure that the maximum amount con- 
sistent with the producers’ legitimate needs is delivered through 
official channels for the use of the rationed population. 


Hopes of a Good Harvest 


_ During 1947 the Government introduced a number of measures 
intended to encourage farmers to part with their produce at 
better prices and to have confidence in their currency. There 
should be a very good harvest this year, and there is hope that 
the farmers will be induced to deliver far more food officially, thus 
teducing import needs and providing foodstuffs with which to 
Purchase sorely-needed raw materials. Prices have been raised 
by 60 per cent, and the subsidies needed to bring about a fairly 
t improvement in deliveries are going to cost something like 
590 million schillings (or about 11 per cent of the national budget). 
¢ Government hope to get permission to use the. schilling 
Ptoceeds of sales in Austria of American relief supplies, but, as 
they are also hoping to use this money for reconstruction purposes, 
there is a danger that they may spend more than they get: 
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The coal picture is brighter. Total imports, which are financed 
largely from foreign assistance (the British taxpayer paid. for 
Austria’s coal right up « the end of last September), are at the 
high level of 400,000 tons of hard coal equivalent a month. As a 
result heavy industries have gone ahead, and production is about 
20 per cent above what it was in 1937. Light .industries and 
consumer goods are still hopelessly behind—only half of the 1937 
output—but the availability of coal should lead to a sharp re- 
covery here, too. Before the war, two-thirds of Austria’s imported 
coal came from Silesia and one-third from the Ruhr, During the 
war, beginning with the huge Hermann Goering works at Linz, 
and subsequently—induced by Russian occupation—a gradual but 
definite move of Austrian industry to the West has taken place. 
The shortest haul is now from Germany and the smallest 
quantity of coal comes from Poland. 

Oil is a closed topic, tied up with the Treaty, but it is sufficient 
to say that all Austria’s production and refining is in the hands 
of the Russians. The United States are. bringing in a certain 
amount of petrol and lubricants under interim aid. Transport is 
handicapped by the shortage of locomotives, wagons, new vehicles 
and replacements, but the use of diesel engined road transport. is 
increasing, and is out of all proportion to what it was before the 
war. 

Taken all in all, one can point a cautious finger of congratula- 
tion and encouragement at one corner of Europe. 


Can Cyprus Think Straight ? 


Tue Left wing in Cyprus, having failed to secure for the island 
a constitution that would suit it while discomfiting the Right, has 
adjusted its sails and set off on a fresh tack. Till a month ago 
its cry was for complete self-government. The strikers whom it 
prompted to demonstrate politically in August were all for this. 
Now its spokesmen, who are the five Communist, or 
Commumisant, mayors of the chief towns, plus the leaders of two 
Greek trade union groups, have altered their slogan. They have 
this week presented the Governor with a memorandum con- 
demning his present “autocratic regime which is not to the 
credit of His Majesty’s Government,” and extolling enosis, or 
union with Greece. They cannot possibly desire union with the 
present Greek Government. ‘They are therefore poaching to 
the extent of appropriating a rallying cry that has for some time 
been ‘the preserve of the Right. They have no doubt done so 
with a view to catching sonfe enosist votes at the municipal 
elections, which are due next year. They feel that it is time to 
begin thinking about these, for the Right has clearly gained 
ground of late, thanks to better organisation in Church political 
circles as well as to a general fall in Russian stock since the 
Czech coup and the Tito incident. Unless the Left stirs its 
stumps it cannot hope to repeat its success at the last municipal 
elections, which were in 1946. Adoption of the catchy enosts 
slogan is the start of its election campaign. 

The extremes of Cypriot politics, therefore, appear to be in 
harmony over their opposition to British rule and British auto- 
cracy, whereas in fact they are at loggerheads on every other’ 
count. Could British policy have avoided throwing them 
together ? The circumstances in which the British Government 
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lately offered Cyprus a constitution were described in The 
Economist of May 29th. After laborious explanations that an 
island which has not governed itself for many centuries had 
best not try to run before it can walk, it offered a larger measure 
of representative government than many Cypriots expected (and 
than some of them want if any party epposed to their own 1s 
ever to hold power). This constitution was accepted by the 
Consultative Assembly that had been called to frame it, but only 
by a remnant of that body—a rump so small as to be quite unrepre- 
sentative. What was the Governor, Lord Winster, to do? Was 
he to say the vote was unrepresentative and to ignore it, or was 
he to take a plunge, put matters to a wider test, and hold a 
general election for the intended Legislative Assembly with a 
view to giving moderate opinion a chance to show itself ? Admit- 
tedly, the second course involved risks. These would have been 
easier to take if the international situation were not so precarious, 
if there were not so much Russian money available for bribing 
ignorant voters, if there were a British governor more capable 
of capturing the island’s imagination by dint of a bigger per- 
sonality or better publicity, and if the moderate Cypriots were 
not so lofh to do the tub-thumping which, in the island, passes 
fer politics. 

But none of these hypotheses existed. Sad to say, there- 
fore, Lord Winster and Whitehall between them chose the 
cautious line. On August 12th they announced that the Con- 
sultative Assembly had become a dead letter, and was dissolved, 
that London, having given “ ample proof of its sincere desire to 
give Cyprus a constitution,” must perforce govern as before, and 
that the offer of a constitution remained Open to any “ réspon- 
sible and fully representative political leaders” who cared to 
take advantage of it. They added that no change in the island’s 
Status Was contemplated, meaning that there was no foundation 
for talk about union with Greece. 

As was only to be expected, demonstrations followed and were 
well reported. A point that is less publicised is that Mr Creech 
Jones and Lord Winster, in choosing the course they did, have 
deprived the moderates, who are a shy lot, of all chance of showing 
their numbers and expressing their view. When the record of the 
present plodding governorship comes to be written its errors, will 
be seen to be those of omission, not commission, 

But Lord Winster is not the only person responsible for the 
current flare-up of anti-British opinion. King Paul of the 
Hellenes must take a share of the blame. In the last days of 
July, for some reason, he told’ Mr Cyrus Sulzberger of the 
New York Times that the gift of Cyprus might be a suitable 
exchange for Anglo-American: bases;-in Crete. Why did he say 
so? No Greek royal purpose is served by stirring up Cypriot 
emotions just now, Sensible Greeks know it. Mr Sophoulis, 
who is one of them, at once cleared the air with a_ pro- 
nouncement which, while remaining respectful, pointed out 
that claims to Cyprus, made in the present state of European 
affairs, “can only harm Greece’s international position.” There 
are plenty of Philheilenes in (Great Britain.°.Many of them are 
iN a position to put the facts across to friends and relations in 
Athens. King Paul can with good reason be told; either via 
Whitehall or from Balmoral, that to accept British: help with 
one hand while disposing of a British colony With the other 
is not the way to keep a throne. For Greeks without thrones to 
lose, and particularly for Cypriot Greeks,’ the facts are that 
tranquillity in Cyprus is in the interest of all those who want 
no change in political.holds on the eastern Mediterranean—that 
is, of everyone except the Russians and their camp followers. 
Despite the superficial unity of Cypriot Left and Cypriot Right 
against Great Britain, their fundamental aims are as different as 
are those of Markos and King Paul or, indeed, of any other left 
and right in Europe. Therefore to offer an unpractised island 
anything more than the considerable first step in representative 
government that was offered by the British in May is, at a blow, 
to jeopardise Mediterranean security and to expose an inexperi- 
enced people to all.the ills that Greece and Trieste and other 
disputed areas are enduring already. 


New Vistas’in Greenland 


[FROM “OUR COPENHAGEN CORRESPONDENT] 
GREENLAND, the biggest island in the world,.has for centuries 
been governed through a state coca No _ cept ae a 
few explorers—was permitted to énter-the country without being 
a functionary of the state. All ae went in Danish ships via 
the Danish monopoly in Copenhagen, the Board of Greenland 


(Grénlands Styrelse). All food had to be t through the 


monopoly. Probably no other part of the world for so long a 
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introduced centuries ago to protect the few thousand Eskimos 
(mow numbering 18,100 against 400 Danes) from annihilati 
and it is without doubt due to this policy that the Eskimos jq 
Greenland are not demoralised and are, in fact, a very vigoroys 
and healthy race. From a moral point of view the monopoly’s 
authoritarian rule has been well founded. But for decades the 
monopoly with its complete isolation of the country has been 
strongly criticised. Greenland is a rich countty’ The critics 
warned that this wealthy area could not in the Jong run be kept as 
a closed land, especially when modern means of communication 
made access more easy. PORES 3 

The war gave great weight to this argument. When Denmark 
was invaded by the in April, 1940, every link was 
immediately cut between the motherland and the colony. The 
Danish Ambassador in Washington, Mr Henrik Kaufmann, signed 
an agreement with the American Secretary of State, Mr Cordell 
Hull, according to which the United States took Greenland under 
its protection in return for the right to establish bases there as long 
as “ the present danger ” existed. The war then meant two things 
for Greenland: thousands of American soldiers came to the coun- 
try—and it was proved that such an influx. of foreigners could 
take place without harm to the native population. Secondly 
the Greenlanders realised that it was not at all necessary to ask 
Copenhagen for permission each time they wanted to enlarge a 
harbour or build a new house. 

When the war was over there were two. important questions 
for the Greenlanders to settle. One was to get rid of the Ameri+ 
cans—and that was of equal importance to the Government in 
Copenhagen—the other was to get a new status for Greenland 
inside the Danish state. 

It has from time to fime been reperted—and Greenland is not 
a country from which news comes every day—that there existed 





a “to America” movement. There have also been reports of 
Nazi and Communist movements amongst the natives. These 
movements have all proved to be very short-lived, headed by 
young Hotspurs without any backing from the population, which, 
it now clearly appears, does not want any break with Denmark. 
But the natives wanted emancipation and a centralised administra- 
tion with more responsibility for Greenland itself. A few 
months after the war the Council of Native Eskimos (Landraadet). 
met in their biggest settlement, Godthaab, and passed a number 
of resolutions, demanding amongst other things this centralisa- 
tion. A delegation went to. Copenhagen, but clever politi- 
cians and the Board of Greenland managed to get a com 
promise accepted by the delegation—a compromise disappointing . 
both to the Eskimos and to those Danes had been working. 
in Greenland during the war. * do 
A five years’ ‘plan, however, was laid down for speeding 
up reconstruction in ‘Greenland, for ‘building schools, ae 
pitals and cultural instirutions, and for 0 a 
into new ways ot utilising the richness of Greenland. Three. 
months ago the first iors soar the SN Saas of ae five, 
years’ plan was published. It shows that the progress ef 
reform has ‘been much quicker than ahticipated.” Denmark 14S. 
2 


spent money lavishly. In the last before the war 
were spent on construction work. "This fear the uae shy hat 
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Of. prime importance-is the change of mind that ‘has taken 
place in Danish political circles and amongst the civil servants 
governing Greenland. Whether it is the astonishing prospects 
which the five years’ plan has opened up, or the fact that Green- 
land has suddenly moved from the arctic background to the front 
of the world stage, that has produced the change is uncertain. 
But the fact is that the Government—with the full backing of all 
political parties—has set its hand to nothing less than a revolution 
in the relations between Denmark and the only Danish colony. 

At the end of July the Prime Minister together with the chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Greenland Gemmittee and an audacious 
female member of this Committee> made the long journey to 
Greenland to start negotiations with the Council of Native 
Eskimos. Before leaving Denmark the Prime Minister told the 
public that he would discuss with the Greenlanders the opening 
of the country to private initiative and also offer them two seats 
in Parliament. In Godthaab, on August 4th, the Prime Minister 
met the Council and the result of the negotiations was so promising 
that a spokesman of the Council declared that August 4, 1948, 
would live forever in Greenland’s history as the “day of libera- 
tion.” Mr. Hedtoft had in mind when he left to suggest that 
there should be created either a»purely Greenlandic co-operative 
society or a state-controlled Danish-Greenlandic Company in 
which the state owned 50 per cent and private Danish capital 
50 per cent. Nobody wanted to lift state control so suddenly, least 
of all the Greenlanders. They know themselves that they are still 
not ready for that. For the same reason they also thankfully refused 
the offer of having two men elected for Parliament. They prefer 
to be represented by the Parliamentary Greenland Committee. 
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As a result of the Prime. Minister’s visit to Greenland—where 
he has everywhere been received as a “ liberator ”—~a sworki 
party will now be set up so that Parliament will Be ah 
in the coming session to pass the bills which are going j 
change Greenland from being a sanctuary or “kindergarden, 
as the Greenlanders themselves called it, to a  modeta 
community. i ec 

There still remains the question of the Americans in Greenland, 
As early as 1946, when the United States had not yet given ‘any 
signs of its intention to leave Greenland, the Danish Government 
asked in Washington that negotiations be opened concerning the 
annulment of the agreement. These negotiations have gone on ever 
since but without results ; and even this summer Congress passed 
appropriations for enlarging the bases, of which America has six 
on the west coast with a total garrison of somewhere between 
1,700 and 2,200 troops. It is also xeported that the Americans 
intend to send troops to the east Coast, near Angmagssalik. It is 
true that Denmark at the end of the war was not able to take over 
the meteorological stations which have proved so vital for the 
Atlantic shipping and the air traffic: But 23 stations which were 
established by the Americans are now fully taken over by Danish 
crews who have been trained by the Americans and are now 
operating under their supervision. 

This meteorological service will place a heavy financial burden 
on Denmark’s shoulders, Yet there is little inclimation to heed the 
voices which suggest that. Denmark should sell Greenland to the 
United States. It the costs are too heavy, Denmark would prefer 
Uno to share the burden. It is after all a service performed for the 
benefit of all the nations of the world. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





National Health Programmes 


(From Our US 


¢” T° HE question of how a social idea, such as a national health 

plan, may work when transformed into a social institution 
can never be settled by conflicting theoretical charts. Such 
charts have certain of the touches and devices used by the 
ancient cartographers. There are areas of unknowns ; by some 
they may be drawn in dark and forbidding colours, inhabited 
by monsters; by others they would be pictured in attractive 
pastel shades.” This comment by Dr Nathan Sinai, in the 
introduction to his analysis of the Emergency Maternity and 
Infant Care programme carried on during the war, might have 
gone further. In the current conflict of views on how better 
health and more widely diffused medical facilities may best be 
obtained by the people of the United States, there is evidence 
that the cartographers of one view have on occasion sketched in 
monsters over the pastels of the cartographers of other views, 
with the surreptitious malice of the le who add moustaches 
to the figures in advertisements on the Underground. 

But at the moment a number of makers are including 
actual exploration in their activities. is no doubt that a 
national health programme is slowly accumulating, with the 
massive, glacier-like motion by which all major pieces of legisla- 
tion take form. Mr Truman, in his attack on the Eightieth 
Congress, will doubtless continue to refer to such a measure as 
part of the unfinished business which the Republican majority 
has allowed to be deferred. The variance in view .between the 
two parties was given precision in the two Bills introduced in 
the 1945-1946 session. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, spon- 
sored by the Administration, called for coverage of all employed 
or self-employed persons, and their dependants, by a system of 
compulsory imsurance whose benefits. would include doctors’ 
care, hospitilization up to 60 days, seme dentistry and home 
nursing. The US Surgeon-General would administer the plan 
under the Federal Security Administrator. The Bill would 
allow doctors to take part or not, as they saw fit, and’to be paid 
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in a variety of ways, by salary, fee, or on a per capita basis. 
Patients could choose among participating doctors. 

The Republican -alternative, introduced by Senators Taft, 
Smith and Ball, would extend services, not by compulsory insur- 
ance, but by increased federal aid to the states, so that they could 
provide medical care for those unable to pay, or able to pay only: 
in part. The states could also make payments to physicians to 
induce them to take up ree in low-income areas. The pro- 
gramme would be handled by an independent National Heaich 
Agency, whose head would be a doctor of medicine. 

Supporters of these different measures are more or less in 
accord about the deficiencies they are designed to meet. Ameti- 
can health has made enormous gains since the turn of the 
century, in “public sanitation, in reduction of communicable 
diseases, in decline in maternal and infant mortality, in increase 
in public practice of preventive medicine, with the result that 
life expectancy in the United States is now about 65 years. But 
the extent of medical service, and the incidence of disease and 
death, vary widely from area to area—from remote farm or 
forest county to densely populated city, from income group to 
income group within the various areas, from race to racé. 
Moreover, while progress in teducing the incidence of certain 
diseases has been great, other disorders have been on the 
increase, and still others have not been declining to the extent 
that would be possible if available knowledge were more widely 
distributed and used. In an ageing population, chronic diseases 
are bound to be more numerous: 28 per cent of Americans are 
now over 45 as against 18 per cent in 1900. Of the 1,402,000 
deaths occurring in 4945, 1,014,000 were from chronic disease 
—424,000 of these from heart disease. Statistics like these 
stimulate the relatively mew science of gerontology. Figures 
on mental health give as much cause for eecaken over half, the 
patients in hospitals on a given day—some 600,000—are mental 
patients. The number of physically or mentally unfit in the. 
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country can be estimated from the rejection of some 5,000,000 
men cue under Selectuve Service during the os The 
yearly loss of work-time because of bad health, with its contin- 
gent losses in income and production, is estimated at 4,300,000 
man-years. 

Three main areas of action seem to be indicated, in all of 
which there are proposals for legislation to provide government 
funds and some measure of government administrative responsi- 
bility. The need for fundamental research to push forward the 
frontiers of science was stressed in the report of a Presidential 
Committee at the end of the war, and medical research is in- 
cluded in the pending Bills for 2 National Science Foundation 
as well as the Bills concerned primarily with health. The need 
for medical manpower and facilities was recognised in respect 
of hospitals in the Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 
1946, which provides aid to states for new construction on the 
basis of $1 for every $2 found by the states. The present bottle- 
neck in the production of medical manpower, with each of the 
country’s bulging medical schools turning away hundreds of 
applicants while the demand for doctors is acute, cannot be 
broken overnight. The Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association are making surveys to determine 
how the quantity of such education can be expanded without 
deterioration of quality. Stress is also being laid on the integra- 
tion of facilities so that a chain of relationships from rural clinics 
to community and district hospitals to medical centres may 
permit the widest use of existing apparatus and specialized skills. 

The third need is for adequate individual purchasing power 
for medical service. At the high income levels of the postwar 
period, the percentage of families in various income brackets was 
as follows in 1946: 


Gross Cash Income Percentage of Families 


SER OR. TOM 6 baicr6s. crrs.sh homes d te 

Sh COE 46 SOG os. a. akon occ prec b.ce 15-4 
Ges Me Ws nb ks cea eedanonide 19-5 
OSG OO BGO. occ cn cs cess iaec sa 31-4 
Owpet JSG secs cs iOS St et 20-9 


Probably about 70 million people—half of the US population 
—belonged to families whose income was under $3,000. The 
dificulty—the impossibility in many cases—of meeting the cost 
of medical care at this income level has led to a number of 
private co-operative efforts to meet expenses, as well as to pro- 
posals for government aid. 

On July 1, 1947, 20 per cent of the US population was 
enrolled in Blue Cross Hospitalization plans, which provide 
service benefits for limited periods in semi-private accommoda- 
tion in their 3,800 member hospitals. _ Hospitalization insurance 
has spread very rapidly in recent years; so have co-operative 
plans for more general medical care undertaken by labour, farm 
and industrial groups. Mr John L. Lewis’s health and welfare 
fund for the miners has attained rather more than its share of 
publicity; many other trade unions have long provided medical 
services for their members, and many industries have regarded 
group health insurance as a sound investment from a business 
standpoint. During the war when collective bargaining was 
largely confined to “fringe” issues, joint contributory plans 
were particularly frequent as.an item of agenda. All three major 
farm organizations have active programmes in effect among their 
members. ( 

Coverage on a community rather than on an occupational 
basis has in the last years been increasingly offered through 
county medical societies. The American Medical Association’s 
attitude toward compulsory insurance under state auspices has 
been markedly similar to that of its British counterpart forty 
yeats ago. But the extent to which the medical cartographers 
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are beginning to supplement their theory with actual. explora- 
tion of the area of health insurance is shown by the AMA’s 
publication, on August 20th, of a “ Report on the Study of 
Consumer-Managed Prepayment Health Plans.” It contains 
summaries of 69 plans, fronr all parts of the country and types 
of area, analyzed in great detail. Preceding this analysis is a 
series of suggested prelimmary standards for consumer-managed 


voluntary prepayment medica! care plans, offered by the AMA’s 
Council on Medical Service, 


The plans thus summarized are private plans, Almost simul- ‘ 


taneously a government insurance proposal was released, a report 
to the President by Mr Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, on “ The Nation’s Health.” This ten-year pro- 
gramme is prepared in the ostentatiously written-down style 
which government administrators fondly imagine will be per- 
suasive to a wide audience, with frequent use of the word “ We ” 
meaning the public—l’état, c’est nous. (This is an election year, 
and Mr Ewing is an ardent Democrat.) Nevertheless, it con- 
tains very considerable substantiation of the needs noted above, 
and a series of recommendations for meeting them, including a 
plan for compulsory insurance. In this plan, some of the same 
moderation is noticeable as in the AMA report. A “ tooling-up ” 
period of three years is advised before insurance should be put 
into effect, and there is realistic recognition that new medical 
facilities can be offered only as the present supply is expanded 
and located in the places where it is needed. 

The third recent publication on the subject, and one which 
takes an enhanced interést from the fact that its chief author is 
Governor Warren’s adviser on health matters, is “ EMIC — a 
Study of Administrative Experience,” published by the Bureau 
of Public Health Economics, of the University of Michigan and 
written by Dr-Nathan Sinai and Dr Otis Anderson. EMIC 
—emergency maternal and infant care—was a war programme 
that.at its peak delivered one out of every seven babies born in 
the United States. The attitude toward public medical care for 
service men has always been a thing apart: the medical care 
offered by the Veterans Administration has been accepted by the 
country and the medical profession with little or no theoretical 
sorrow. The VA runs 126 hospitals and 71 regional offices, 12 
infirmaries and domiciliary institutions; in 1947 it spent 
$393,036,497, for 533,000 admissions to hospitals and 5,260,000 
out-patients’ medical and dental treatments ; 65 per cent of the 
men were hospitalized for ailments unconnected with their 
military service. EMIC was half-way between a service and a 
civilian operation ; it was run by the Children’s Bureau through 
the Public Health Services of the states. Dr Sinai has used its 
experience most ably as a laboratory for the administrative prob- 
lems of a public health programme of larger scope : problems 
of payment, quality, service, means tests, administrative controls, 


American Notes 


The Unsolid South 


Mr Elmo Roper, the most reliable of the “ pollsters,” has 
decided that the outcome of the Pzesidential election is so obvious 
that there is no longer any interest in reporting on the campaign. 
Paradoxically, in the South, where this is customarily true, the 
campaign this year is exceptionally exciting. The traditional 
certainty has vanished with the traditional solidity; there are 
three Presidential contestants for the Democratic vote and, in 
consequence, the Republicans have high hopes of winning in 
some of the Southern States for the first time in twenty years. 
In 1928 they owed their success to Southern revulsion against 
the Catholicism of the Democratic candidate, Mr Al Smith. 
This year any success they may have will similarly be due to the 
insistence of the official Democratic candidate that civil rights for 
negroes must be enforced by federal authority, an equally heretical 
belief in the South. But Mr Dewey is as unorthodox in this 
matter as is Mr Truman, and not many Southerners wil] be 
sufficiently blinded by their indignation to vote Republican. 
However, in some states such as Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Oklahoma, which are border. states both geographically and 
politically, there may be enough Democrats .who are either blind 
or unwilling to go to the polls, te ensure a Republican victory 
in the Congressional elections and therefore a Republican majority 
in the Senate. 
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In the true South, Democrats will be able to express’ their 
sense of outrage by voting for the Dixiecrats—the undignified 
but adhesive name given to the rebellious States Rights” Demo- 
crats by a reporter searching for a word! to fit a headline. It 
locks as if Governor Thurmond, the D-xiecrat candidate, will be 
on the allot in all of the five Southern States which. the 
Republicans carried in 1928—Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Florida and Texas—and al] of which the Republicans can carry 
again if the Democratic vote is equally divided between Mr 
Truman and Mr Thurmond. In Virginia, North Carolina and 
Kentucky, the Dixiecrats have already succeeded in getting the 
names of Presidential electors pledged to Mr Thurmond on to 
the voting paper alongside those pledged to Mr Truman. In 
Texas, which, with its 23 votes in the electoral college, is the 
most important and the most independent of the Southern States, 
the official Democratic electors may be pledged to the Dixiecrats, 
who will otherwise try to put their own list on the ballot. In 
Florida half, in Tennessee one quarter, and in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Louisiana all, the Democratic electors 
are committed to Mr Thurmond. In Georgia the electors are 
unpledged and the State’s Democratic leaders, although favourably 
inclined to the Dixiecrats, will probably not commit themselves 
until there is no danger of choosing wrongly. 

All this adds up to 45 of the 266 votes in the electoral college 
which are needed for victory, with the Dixiecrats at least 
on the ballot in at least four more States. Mr Truman 
obviously cannot afford to ket this threat go unchallenged, The 
Democratic National Committee is expected to take court action 
in an attempt to get his name on to the ballot in those States 
where Mr Thurmond has been chosen as the official Democratic 
candidate, so that the people of those States shall not be deprived 
of their chance of yoting for Mr Truman. The Committee also 
is trying to frighten the Dixiecrats into instructing their pledged 
electors to vote for Mr Truman after all, by stigmatising them as 
“bolters,” a stigma which in the South is almost irrevocable, 
and by promising official party status to any organisation support- 
ing Mr Truman that is set up in the States where. the Dixiecrats 
have captured the official State Committees. It does not look 
as if the Dixiecrats will be able to achieve their aim of having 
the best of both worlds, of defeating Mr Truman without losing 
their standing in the Democratic party. 


* * * 


Civil Rights Come Home to Reost 


In view of the increased attemiion which the Democrats are 
giving to the Dixiecrat threat, it seems permissible to doubt 
whether Mr Truman has in fact cancelled his tour of the South 
because it is umnecessary, as is officially stated. It may be that he 
feels it would be unnecessarily hazardous, since he could not hope 
to escape direct tests on civil rights, which he could not pass to 
the satisfaction of both Northern and Southern Democrats. Mr 
Wallace will be on the ballot in some (it is not yet known how 
many) Southern States, but it was to win votes in the North thar 
he dramatised the question of racial segregation when he opened 
his campaign in the South, where he can hardly have expected that 
campaign to gain him much support.-. Northern. interference is 
always resented'in the South, and the heckler, who cried “I don’t 
want to go to no school at all,” represented the attitude of many 
of those Southerners whom Mr Wallace is so anxious. to rescue 
from their present ignorance and poverty. Even Southern negroes 
do not want to estrange themselves permanently from the Demo- 
cratic party by supporting him; the more far-sighted of them 
must realise that their hope for the future lies not in Mr Wallace, 
but in the possibility that the Dixiecrat revolt, if it survives the 
present election, may lead at last to a genuine two-party system 
in the South, by giving independence to the liberal Democrats 
who have already done much to improve the position of the negro. 

These liberals have recently shown their strength by the blow 
they have dealt to the Crump machine in Tennéssee, but the 
Democratic primary election in Georgia has dealt them an éven 
more severe blow. This election has justified the fear that Mr 
Truman’s civil tights programme and Mr Wallace’s championship 
of the negro would do more harm than good, and has given a new 
seriousness to the Southern revolt. As he left the South, Mr 
Wallace jovially promised that all the eggs thrown at him would be 
paid back with interest by his special breed of prolific hens. But 
far more sinister chickens, also bred by him, were already coming 
home to roost in Georgia, wearing the robes of the Ku Kiux 
Klan and bringing fiery crosses to the hillsides and coffins to the 
doorsteps of negro voters. vi t 333 Himvnho 

Georgia is one of the Southern States where the poll tax has 
been abolished and negro voters‘are registered there ‘in ‘unpre 
cedented numbers. But the Srate’s progress towards liberalism 
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has been arrested by the choice of the reactionary’ Mr Hetmay 
Talmadge as Democratic, and therefore as successful, candidage 
for the Governorship. If Mr Talmadge follows’ the - ( 

set by his notorious father, and by himself when he attempted tg 
seize the Governorship by force two years ago, the set-hack to 
liberalism in Georgia will last far longer than the two-year term 
of the present. election. The most unusual feature of this election 
was that Mr Talmadge won by a clear popular majority ; Georgia 
votes on a county unit system, which, besides being easily and 
habitually corrupt, favours rural districts at the expense of urban 
ones and enables candidates to be chosen on a minority vote. Mr 
Talmadge fought on the straight issue of white supremacy and 
evidently won the support of townspeople as well as of the 
backwoodsmen who had always followed his father. His successful 
appeal was to the fears of those poor whites, whom Mr Wallace 
wants to educate and enrich, but who are far more concerned 
with maintaining the racial superiority which gives them their only 
advantage over the negroes who surround them. 


* * t 


Bank Reserves and Business 


The Federal Reserve Board last week resumed its efforts to 
provide curbs against credit expansion, within the limits permitted 
by the unwillingness to allow long-term 2} per cent issues of the 
Government to fall below par. Under the authority given by 
Congress in the special session, reserve requirements for member 
banks in the Reserve system have been raised both for time and 
demand deposits on a scale which is estimated to immobilise 
almost $2 billion of bank cash in reserve balances. On Septem- 
ber 1st, these banks held reserves of more than $900 million in 
excess of their legal requirements, and the sale of no more than 
$1 billion or so of government bonds can thus restore their earlier 
capacity to make new loans or advances. 

Clearly, this move by the Reserve Board is no more than a 
temporary check. None the less, it came as a surprise to many 
banking houses, since it followed quickly on the adjustment of the 
short-term rate from 1} to 1} per cent, and announcement of 
the new curbs for instalment credit which come into force next 
week. With government advisers now taking a More cautious 
line on price prospects (Dr Nourse, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, said recently that the present “ creeping 
advances ” were “ mildly reassuring”), no fresh curb on credit 
had. been looked for before next month at the earliest. 

On the surface, at least, inflationary forces do seem to be losing 
some of their earlier force. Falling farm prices have now brought, 
the Bureau of Labour index of wholesale commodity prices 
(1926 = 100) down by almost 2 points from the. 1948 peak to 
167.4 ; the sensitive Moody index of daily commodity prices has 
now sagged for some weeks and is midway between the high 
and low points of 1948 at about 420 (1931 = 100), While the Dow 
Jones futures index is thirty points below the 1948 peak at 140, 
and near the low point for the year. 

There are, in fact, many indicators to suggest that the most 
feverish phase of the postwar boom is over. The fall in farm 
and food prices follows not from any collapse in speculative 
excesses, but from a fundamental correction in the supply defi- 
ciencies which have plagued the United States—and the world 
at large—for the past three years. In the long run, though not 
for some time, that influence could far outweigh other components 
in the consumers’ price index, and thus deflate the power of 
organised labour to enforce yet another general round of wage 
advances. , 

The Truman Administration, however, which raised such # 
clamour for anti-inflationary controls at the special session, can’ 
hardly afford to be caught napping—as it was in May, when, af 
the insistence of the Treasury, the money market was given the 
green light precisely at a time when inflationary forces were once’ 
again dominant following the commodity weakness in February 
and March. Even this modest measure of control, coupled with. 
seasonal tax collections, can exert a mild pressure for some weeks. 
ahead. And with bank loans still rising, and many business equip-, 
ment programmes still incomplete, it would be foolish to neglect 
any action which may serve as a stabilising influence while the, 
postwar boom is working towards an inevitable correction. 
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Wanted ; A Policy for Surpluses, 
This year’s cotton crop, now estimated at-15.2 million bak 
presents’ the Administration witha’ difficult decision.’ The 
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pigs are more precious than jewels ; they represent the earliest 

of lower meat prices. But the cotton crop, the largest 
since 1937, promises, im the face of i 
dollar poverty abroad, 4 over of 6 


ment loan. 

Crop restrictions were lifted in 1943 and 1944-when-it- became 
clear that American and world demand could absorb everything 
the farmer could produce. Has the time now come, in cotton, at 
least, for a return to restriction? The Agricultural Adjustment 


Act prescribes a farmers’ referendum on acteage limitations and 


marketing quotas when supply exceeds “normal demand” by 
7 per cent. The Department of Agriculture, now making. its 
estimates, must decide by November rsth whether this surplus 
exists in cotton. ~The growers themselves are strongly opposed 
to any revival of restrictions and are said to be capable of rallying 
the one-third vote needed to defeat the proposal. « It: is smail 
wonder. Under the new. law passed in June, next year is the ‘last 
of support prices at 9o per cent of parity, for a commodity so 
manifestly superabundant as cotton. The cotton farmers naturally 
wish to make the best of the last of the fat years by increasing, 
rather than reducing, their sowings. ‘Even acteage restrictions, 
without compulsory marketing quotas, are likely to be ineffective ; 
concentration on better land and more scientific farming, aided 
by good weather, have raised yields from 185 bales per acre in 
1935 to an estimated 313 this year. 

In their platform the Democrats promised other New Deal 
remedies for dealing with farm surpluses: adequate financing for 
the school-lunch programme and their use in improving low- 
income diets through the food-stamp plan. But at today’s high 
prices for farm products, both prevention and cure of surpluses 
will be much more expensive than they were in the thirties. 

The relation of farm prices to the cost of living is certain to 
be a central issue in the campaign ; but it is confused by the 
natural desire of both parties to woo both farmer and housewife. 
Thus though Mr Stassen made a manful endeavour to shift the 
responsibility for high prices from Congress. to the Administration, 
he did not dare to attack the farm price support programme. And 
the Administration, which a month ago was attacking Congress 
for postponing downward revision of price support levéls, now 
professes to detect a “ sinister plot” to destroy farm supports and 
has rushed to their defence. Governor Dewey has yet to enter 
the arena, but he is believed to favour early readjustments which 
would be reflected in lower living costs. Any sign of a return 
to an artificial “economy of scarcity” at this time on the part of 
the Administration would no doubt be used to bolster up the 
Republican case that the Democrats are deliberately engineering 


- high prices. 


* * x 


Unions on the Party Line 


While the Committee on Un-American Activities pursues its 
inquiry into atom-bomb spies, and the ten indicted Communist 
leaders tour the United States to raise money for their defence, 
a sub-committee of the Labour Committee of the House of 
Representatives has turned the red spotlight on Communists in 
trade unions. It summoned for questioning Mr Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent of the United Electrical Workers, the largest of the unions 
teported to be Communist-dominated ; and. Mr James Carey, 
recently deposed Right-wing president of the UEW, national 
treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organisations, and leader 
of the anti-Communist fight in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. Mr Fitzgerald. was, not unexpectedly, blandly and com- 
prehensively ignorant of Communist tendencies in his union, but 
Mr Carey, thotigh he appeared under protest, gave his investi- 
gators more than they asked by testifying, not only that’ the 
Electrical Workers acted as a Communist front on many issues, 
but that some managements actually dismissed anti-Communist 
workers in an attempt to appease the union leadership. 

The limelight was more welcome to the sub-committee than 
to Mr Carey; for his testimony brought him a vote of censure 
from the union’s convention, and his effort to persuade the 
convention to follow the national ‘executive of the CIO in endors- 
ing Mr Truman was overwhelmingly defeated. It is nowhere 
contended, however, that the union’s membership, as distinct from 
its leadership, is Communist... Although most, of the. union’s 
officers are working for the election of Mr Wallace, the convention 
: from officially endorsing his candidacy, frankly recognis- 
on it wane split the meee The Transport Workers 
ynion, where a. fierce: struggle for: control is going on between 
Left and Right, has also. repudiated.Mr ‘Truman but failed to 
endorse Mr Wallace. This, means that. Mr. Wallace. will have 
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the official support of none of the large CIO or American Federa- 
tion of Labour unions, though a number of smaller Left-wing 
CiQpinternationals support himy y yy 

fhe Hotse Labour Committee « late to the scene of 
Labour’s own ‘efforts-to clean house, With every encouragement 
from the national organisation, a vigorous purge has been going 
on;~-with--notable success in the Automobile Workers and the 
National Maritime Union. In this battle, even union critics of 
the Taft-Hartley Act admit that its requirement of anti-Com- 
muuist affidavits has been useful. Unions whose officers are afraid, 
for seasons of pefjuty, to take the oath, may not take part in 
elections held by the National Labour Relations Board; they 
have lost valuable contracts to rival unions ; and have not. been 
able to put the grievances of their members before the Board. 
The result has been substantial secession from unions still on the 
party line to those like the Automobile Workers, who have shaken 
themselves, free of it. 

* . * 


Defence Responsibilities ° 


The Secretary of Defense, Mr Forrestal, has once again dis- 
entangled the lines of responsibiliry for the three Armed Services. 
They were supposed ‘to have been straightened out last March 
at his Key West conference with the Jomt Chiefs of: Staff, but 
the different interpretations put upon the decisions then reached 
made it clear that, whatever was accomplished in theory, in 
practice the confusion was soon as bad as ever. This time Mr 
Forrestal has warned top-ranking officers of all three Services 
that the decisions must be “ followed through with the aggressive 
intent to build, and not to mar, mutual confidence.” Regular 
conferences, and co-operation on such matters as research, pro- 
curement and intelligence, are said to be lessening the bad feeling 
among the Service commanders and perhaps this improvement 
may in time sweeten the rivalries at lower levels. 

The controversy centres on the strategic application of air 
power, discussed by General Spaatz in his first (and last, since 
he has retired) annual report on the Air Force as a separate 









Service. The Navy has been challenging the right of the Air © 


Force to deliver the knock-out blows—the atom bombs—on the 
enemy’s vital centres. The challenge became armour-plated when 
Congress approved Naval plans for a 65,000-ton aircraft carrier, 
designed for strategic bombing and regarded by the other Ser- 
vices as a white elephant. The official solution, reached at the 
recent conference at Newport, is to give the Air Force undivided 
authority in this “great new area” of warfare, while the Navy 
has undisputed power over anti-submarine defences. However, 
each is required to mobilise for its primary mission the maximum 
resources available from the other Services: the Navy can borrow 
Air Force planes to track down submarines and the Air Force 
can apparently launch its strategic bombing attacks from the 


Navy’s aircraft carriers. 
* 


Apart from its white elephant, the Navy has in fact been con- 
centrating on its allotted task, spurred on by the Secretary of 
the Navy’s statement that there is a nation (presumed to be Russia) 
which has to his certain knowledge more than 250 submarines. 
The Navy has put one of its only two active battle ships into 
reserve, in order to have enough men to recommission an aircraft 
carrier and eight more destroyers for use against submarines. 
The emphasis in its current construction programme is on air- 
craft carriers, submarine chasers and submarines. The Navy and 
the Air Force between them have announced orders for 3,366 
planes, costing $2 billion. The orders are being spread by means 
of subcontracts among a substantial number of firms im order 
to give them experience. The National Security Resources Board 
is also planning to show key industries what will be expected of 
them in the event of war. It is going to send “ghost orders, 
to be carried out on paper only, to manufacturers of machine tools 
and other vital equipment, in order to find out where difficulties 
are likely to develop. 

Armament orders, according to some reports, have not so far 
been as large as was expected when the rearmament programme 
was introduced last spring. But they are to show a steady increase 
from now on. New Service orders to a value of $6 billion are 
to be placed during the current fiscal year, a rise of 250 per cent 
over last year. So far they have not caused any serious difficulty 
in the supply of materials and parts, and it is not expected that 
compulsory powers will be needed. The voluntary plan for the 
allocation of steel products to manufacturers holding defence 
contracts has at last been approved and for_ 1,230,000 
tons of steel to be divided among such ‘manufacturers during the 
year, whether or not they already have adequate amounts of steel 
on ; 
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European Payments Scheme 


HE immense task of allocating direct Marshall Aid from - 


the United States and mutual aid between the. ERP 
countries was completed by the Council of the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation at its meeting in Paris 
last Saturday. Even’then, after the long bargaining that had 
been proceeding in committees, approval was not unanimous, 
for Greece and Turkey ‘both had reservations to make about 
their shares. The picture presented by the agreed allocations 
of direct and indirect aid, can best be shown, as in the following 
table, by combining the two and indicating what each recipient 
will have after his receipts of direct aid have been increased 
or diminished by intra-European mutual aid. 

Drrecr Aip AND EvrRoPEAN CONTRIBUTIONS 
(in Million Dollars) 


Intra~European 
Direct Contributions(—) 


Dollar or Net 

Aid Receipts(-+-) Aid 

United Kingdom....... 1,263 — 282 S81 
VERE < o  Ns <a als Bes 989 + 323°3 1,312:3 
Ready ae IS oA 601 20-3 580-7 
Netherlands ........... 496 + 71-7 567-7 
Mises 65 95354. 2ik. S 414 — 10-2 403-8 
Belgium-Luxemburg.... 250 —207°+5 42°5 
DeRosa ilk reed 6: 217 + 63-5 280-5 
CR os a ie ad 146 + 66°8 212-8 
OS SORES FOOL 110 + 6:8 116:8 
French Zone .:. =... .. 100 + 0-8 100-8 
Nétway i. 2S. He 84 + 31°8 115:8 

Bare 383 sesh Moe tS 79 at 79 
Fncbee ys 60s 58 e562 as 50 — 19-7 30°3 

Swethee. 6 ois. wid ba Bis HX 47 — 25 22 

TEMG. h0c5-dib eg vas 18 obs 18 

loeland «4. i-ssiaestbindoa li Gas ll 

TOTAL a3 consieuen a 4,875 ae 4,875 


Note.—Contributions and receipts. shown in column 2 are dollar 
equivalents of local currency surpluses and deficits. 

To complete the picture, it should be added that Britain’s 
net contribution of $282 million to other European countries 
will be supplemented to the extent of a further $218 million 
by unrequited exports to European countries to be financed 
by allowing those countries to draw on their sterling balances. 
It follows therefore, that according to present calculations, 
Britain—with the assistance, of course, of the sterling area— 
will be making unrequited exports to Europe equivalent to 
about $500 million in the twelve months to June 30th next 
and will thus be passing on to Europe nearly 40 per cent of 
its direct aid from the United States. 

The means chosen to link direct Marshall Aid with the intra- 
European mutual aid scheme were described in last week's 
issue of The Economist; the details which have since 
emerged do not affect the basic criticism to which the payments 
scheme was there subjected. It should, however, be pointed 
out that the conditional dollar grants that will be made to 
countries which are net contributors in the intra-European 
payments scheme, will not apply to unrequited exports which 
are financed by drawing upon existing currency balances, In 
this way the legal risk of an infringement of the Economic 
Co-operation Agreements which would have occurred if a 
direct link could have been established between the grant of 
Marshall Aid*and the repayment of external debt of a recipient 
country, has been carefully avoided. 

The figures given in the table above speak for themselves. 
They show the real order of precedence among the recipients of 


aid and they indicate, more clearly than any dialectics could 
achieve, which countries of Europe are pulling their weight and 
making the fullest contributions to the cause of European 
co-operation and recovery. 

Last Saturday’s meeting of the Council of OEEC left two 
points on the agenda unsettled. The first was the mechanism 
of the intra-European payments scheme, by which the contri- 
butions of the creditor countries and the drawing rights of the 
debtors are to be operated. The second concerned the prin- 
ciples of commercial policy which should be applied by the 
participating countries while the payments scheme is fung- 
tioning. 

The more important of these two items is the payments 
mechanism and on this some basic differences of opinion still 
persist. The main issue is whether the contributions and 
drawing rights agreed last Saturday—which are based on calcu- 
lations of no less than 110 prospective bilateral balances of pay- 
ment—are to be exercised in a purely bilateral sense, or are 
to be “ multilateralised.” To illustrate the point, the question is 
whether, say, France’s agreed drawing rights of {£50 million on 
the United Kingdom must be used solely to meet its deficit in 
the sterling area or whether they can be used to pay a third 
country which is prepared to accept sterling in return for its 
exports to France. 

The British negotiators have throughout insisted on strict 
bilateralism in the use of these drawing rights. Certain other 
European nations, with encouragement from the United States, 
have argued in favour of the elasticity, convenience, and 
efficiency of multilateralism. This second school of thought 
reasons as follows. 

on estimates which, with the best will’in the world, can be 
regarded only as intelligent guesses. It is almost certain that 
the course of intra-European trade in the current year will not 
result in surpluses and deficits corresponding to the agreed 
contributions and drawing rights, It follows therefore that in 
many cases trade between the Sixteen will have to be forcibly 
contracted within the strait jacket of the agreed figures. In 
consequence, if the agreed contributions and drawing rights can 
be used only in a strictly bilateral manner, part of them will be 
left unutilised. To the extent that contributions may be 
unutilised, the conditional Marshall Aid grants, based on these 
contributions, will be cut down and Europe will thus be 
depriving itself of part of Marshall Aid, which even at the 
present figure of $4,875 million will be inadequate to cover its 
urgent needs. Therefore—so runs this argument—the real 
interests of. Europe will be served by introducing the principle 
of transferability to the European payments scheme—in other 
words, by allowing drawing rights which cannot be exercised in 
the particular country for which they were intended, to be 
transferred elsewhere. 


To all this highly plausible reasoning, the British represent 


tives have put up-adamant resistance. They still view the scefte 
of international exchanges in terms of the convertibility 

of 1947—and who shall blame them for that ? The illu 
already given provides a clear clue to the British attitude. oa 
this subject. If France should in fact be at liberty to 

her sterling drawing rights to Belgium, the result would be 
increase Belgium’s holdings of sterling beyond the limit 

that country has agreed to hold, and Belgium could be de 


Contributions and drawing rights are based’ 
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upon to take the surplus in gold. Britain is now working its 
jnternational exchange arrangements (outside the transferable 
account system) on a bilateral pattern, with “adminis- 
trative transferability °—which broadly interpreted means that 
Britain will allow sterling to be transferred from one non-sterling 
to another non-sterling country only if it suits the circumstances 
of the moment and will ensure that no gold is lost as a result. 
Jn the British view, therefore, the contributions and drawing 
rights under the European payments scheme should fit into this 
bilateral pattern of payments. Transferability may be authorised 
where it does not.endanger the “gold points” in Britain's 
payments arrangements with individual countries. It should 
be stressed in this context that all discussion on this new 
European payments scheme has proceeded on the express 
assumption that the new arrangements will not be allowed to 
supersede exjsting payments agreements between European 


_ countries. 


Britain has signified its agreement to the mutual aid figures 
subject to a satisfactory payments scheme being evolved. If, 
therefore, the existing cleavage of views on the transferability 
of drawing rights is allowed to drift to a complete deadlock, and 
if the only retreat from this were to be a concession to the 
point of view of the multilateral school, the figures of British 
contributions to the various recipients in Europe would have to 
be reconsidered, and undoubtedly pruned to a point at which 
the menace of gold convertibility would lose any real force. 
This fact, allied to the magnitude and fairly wide dispersion 
of British contributions to other ERP countries, has brought a 
number of interested supporters for the British view. The 
opposition to that view, is, as might be expected, led by Belgium, 
though, .as might also be expected, the main philosophic 
inspiration behind the multilateral school of thought comes 
from Washington. , 

On the assumption that the scheme of European payments 
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is evolved on terms which prove satisfactory to Britain and 
which therefore will allow the proposed figures of British con- 


, tributions to. stand, a new and quite weighty factor will have 


been introduced into the balance of payments position. There is 
a tendency in official quarters to regard with equanimity the 
prospective $500 million (or £125 million) of total assistance to 
Europe from the sterling area as a whole, to treat it as if it 
involves no threat to Britain’s ability to maintain exports to hard 
currency areas, and as if Britain itself will not ultimately have 
to seek a ‘reckoning with the sterling area. This complacency 
denotes either that the figure of the promised commitments to 
Europe is not taken very seriously (a supposition which can 
surely be dismissed) or that an extremely hopeful view is taken 
of the course of production and British exports in the months 
ahead. The achievements to date in the expansion of industrial 
production and exports, and particularly the developments of 
the last few months, do not justify unquestioning confidence in 
this optimism. 

On the basis of the balance of payments forecast for the 
first half of 1948 in the “Economic Survey,” the running 
down of sterling balances and other capital transactions reflect- 
ing unrequited exports should be running at an annual rate of 
about £170 million. It would be surprising if a figure as large 
as that indicated by the prospective unrequited exports to 
Europe had entered into these earlier calculations, even after 
making allowance for the fact that the prospective unrequited 
exports of £125 million to Europe for the twelve months will 
in part represent exports from the rest of the sterling area. 

The two main impressions which, therefore, emerge from the 
British mutual aid contributions are, firstly, their magnitude 
and the substantial aid they represent to the European Recovery 
Programme, and, secondly, the effort of production and export 
which they will demand from Britain and the rest of the sterling 
area if their promise is to be fulfilled. 





BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


Every now and then one of our customers will tell us that 
he regards a visit to the Bank as one of the more pleasant 
experiences of daily life. We appreciate the compliment. It 
has always been our concern to create at the Westminster 
Bank an atmosphere of friendly consideration, in which 
every customer may.be able to feel that his affairs are as 
important to the Bank as they are to himself ., . If you 
would like to know more about the service of the West- 
minster, the Manager of any branch will be glad toassist you. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Do you trade with 
AUSTRALIA 


As o market for British manufactures and as a source of food ond raw 
materials, Australia plays an important part in Britain's economy. 
Whether your interest is in imports or exports, the services of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia con be of considerable ossistance. 

~ With over 400 Branches in the Commonwealth and New Guinea, 
and guerenteed by the Australian: Government, the :- 
Bonk can provide the British trader with up-to- 







date, authoritative information on every 
“aspect of Australian commerce. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


London Branch : 8, Old Jewry, EC2 Also ot Austratio House, Strand, WC.2 
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Business Notes 


Rearmament and Markets 


It takes, apparently, even more than the serious announcement 
of rearmament by Mr Morrison to move. security prices today. 
On Wednesday, there was the inevitable response in aircraft shares 
—they had been creeping up quietly during the slack holiday 
period—but public interest was evidently small. Yields of 6} per 
cent on Bristol, 54 per cent on De Havilland, and a little under 
7 per cent for Hawker Siddeley leave perhaps a little to “ go for v. 
on the assumption of a large measure of rearmament for the air 
forces. But the buying which has so far occurred has been based 
on the expectation of sufficient Government orders to maintain 
the industry’s business, rather than upon a tremendous expansion 
of plant and turnover. If control of contract prices were not 
enough, limitation of dividends would certainly rule out any 
expectation of increased returns on aircraft shares. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of the first day of the new 
account was the confidence in the Funds. There were no inhibi- 
tions about buying the “undated” 24 per cent stocks, despite 
the deterioration in international politics, and no attempt to dis- 
criminate between fixed interest and equity stocks. In this, the 
market evidently showed practical wisdom, for, with only a 
handful of exceptions, all securities today are either fixed interest 
or limited dividend issues. To argue about the damage caused 
by inflation to the one and the alleged benefit to the other is 
merely to shut one’s eyes to the plain fact that, in the context 
of active rearmament, the demand for control of profits and 
dividends will become even more insistent. There is, indeed, no 
effective choice which investors can exert between the two classes, 
and Wednesday’s dealings appeared to suggest that investors 
realised that fact. 

This firmness does not reflect confidence so much as the 
pressure of uninvested funds. That is marked, too, in the grati- 
fying response to new issue’. The Imperial Chemical Industries 
issue has resulted in a “heavy oversubscription” ; final figures 
for the response to the issue (of slightly more than 10 million 
shares at 40s. 6d.) are awaited, bur it is clear that the terms 
attracted a satisfactory demand for excess shares, in addition to 
the exercise of rights. This week, too, the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation’s debenture issue and the offer of Hackbridge Cable 
Holdings ordinary shares have been conspicuously successful. 
No doubt these successescan be interpreted, to some extent, as 
the counterpart of the payments for South American utilities, 
which amount in fact or im near prospect to perhaps £150 million 
or more. But they are significant of the investor’s growing wish 
to get invested. 

To complete the appearance of cheerfulness, there have been 
active dealings in bus. not at the highest prices 
in the middle of the week, when lative interest seemed to 
boil over—and.in mining issues. e the feature has been a 
positive outburst by Pioneer) a share introduced to the 
London market only a few months ago, which in five days has 
jumped by 15s. to 48s. 9d. on the result of a borehole which the 
mining experts regard as being a promising portent for the future 
of the Far Western Rand. The promise_may be there, but it 
must take a long time to translate into_ performance. 

+ * * 


Disinflation Now ? 


To attempt, at this early stage, to measure the effect of re- 
armament on, the British economy is a task full of- hazards. To 
what extent és industry to-be put on a near-war footing? Will 
the programme, at this stage, extend very far beyond the aircraft 
industry ? How much slack can be taken up in the Ordnance 
and Ministry of Supply factories? What is the size of the 
extra demand for manpower for armament work ? Where will 
it be found—at the expense of production for the- home market, 
or for exports, or for existing Government work? What are 
the likely reactions of the new programme on the general pattern 
of Government finance ? 

A recital.of questions such as these at least illustrates the scope 
of the problem. If it is true, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
claimed last week, that the nation’s manpower is being used to 
the limit, the extra labour required for re-armament can come 
only from existing uses, or be met by an increase in productivity 
—for which, indeed, there is plenty of room. No estimates of 
manpower. engaged on work for the Supply. Departs shave 
been published since March, 1947. At that date, the total number 
of employees of insurable age was 6,650,000; of these 429,000 
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were estimated to be engaged on work for the Supply Ss 
ments, 4,777,000 on orders for the home market, and 1,445, 
on export orders. estimates, of course, are subject to'g 
fairly marked degree of error since they are based on voluntaty 
returns from industry which has obvious difficulty in allocating 
particular workmen to particular orders.) . In June this year 
total employees were 6,921,000, of which 4,938,000 were engaged 
on work for Supply Departments and home orders (the total 
not being sub-divided) and 1,983,000 on export orders. Thus 
the increase in numbers employed between March, - 1947,. and 
June, 1948, was 271,000; defence and home. orders absorbed 
(jointly) 268,000 fewer, and export business $43,000 more. With 
out question, the numbers employed on home orders alone must 
have expanded during the period, so that the fall in work 6p 
defence orders can be put at 300,000 at the very least. On these. 
calculations (and given all the defects from. which the figures 
suffer) it may well be that employment on work for the Supply 
Departments is little more than 100,000. An expansion of 50 per 
cent in the total would be small in terms of absolute size, ee 
that alone would be equivalent to an extra labour cost on the 
Budget of perhaps £25 million in the full year, and conceivably 
double that sum when the cost of materials is added in, 

this crude estimate includes nothing for the additional cost of the 
forces themselves. ‘ 


A transfer of labour, even on this scale, will obviously mean a 
serious burden to add to the pressure for exports to the hard 
currency areas and from unrequited exports to the European 
deficit countries under the new payments scheme. It opens up 
possibilities of further contro] of labour, particularly for home 
industries. It also prompts the question whether the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to relinquish any part of its own demands 
for labour, now used for civil and Civil Service purposes. For it 
is crystal clear that Britain cannot add to its present commitments 
a rearmament programme of even moderate size without risking 
economic apoplexy. _That conclusion is fortified by a simple 
consideration of what an additional £50 million of expenditure 
in the Government. sector would mean to. the .Chancellor’s 
financial policy of disinflation. That policy, already weakene 
concessions of various sorts, has been whittled down to the 
where gross investment may well exceed gross savings—in other 
words, to the point of further, if modest, inflationary pressure. 
What shall be sacrificed to make room for defence ? Are indus 
trial capital projects to suffer a further lamentable postpone- 
ment ? Will the Government have the courage to go more slowly 
on housing and social services ? Will it seek the easy—and dan- 
gerous—way out by drawing further on the dollar and gold 
reserves ? Has it any room left for further taxation and cuts in 
consumption ? The Chancellor, will be hard put to it to find a 
satisfactory solution to these questions. ; 


x * * 
Financing the OEEC Grants 


One of the subsidiary aspects of the European payments 
scheme (the main features of which are discussed in a 
on page 466) which remain to be settled, is the method by 
the European creditor countries will finance-the grants they are tf 
— pve ako ee ty countries. Until the f 
procedure has the whole approved b 
ECA, it will be impossible to know the a eel 
which the grants will have upon the domestic credit struc 
Naturally, the effects will not be uniform in all countries 
cerned, but it is already-possible to indicate in principle 
they will be exerted on the banking system in Britain. 
cases must be distinguished. The dead-weight burden of 
grants (or, for that matter, of the releases from Euro s 
balances) upon the economy will not. be felt until mo 
spent on goods or services which are taken out in the fo 
unrequited exports. Britain will bear only part of that 
weight burden ; to the extent that the money granted by 
(or released from balances) is spent on unrequited exports 
elsewhere in the sterling area, the immediate burden will be bo! 
there. In the first case, the financing ofthe grant will in 
@ corre increase in the British Government’s 
borrowings through the money market and banking system, 
is likely; to ‘be accompanied, by a! patallel/expatision of 
at the commercial banks. In the second case, any such 
cussions upon the commercial banks are improbable, 
momentarity: FL ee een ee 
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Te me way of saying that the grants (and 
releases cau increase in inflationary pressure 
only to the extent that Britain furnishes the : does 
so without being obliged to curtail either the volume of exports 
(other than grant-financed exports) or the programme of capital 
formation. When funds are put at the disposal (e.g.) of the 
French Government the money will presumably be re-lent to 
the British Treasury until required ; but as soon as it is paid to 
the British exporters to France it will increase the level of active 
bank deposits in Britain—unless the Government is simultaneously 
taking separate steps to neutralise the pressure by curtailing its 
own (or industry’s) domestic outlays. If, however, the funds are 
paid to (e.g.) exporters in the British Dominions they will quickly 
reach the central monetary authorities of those countries and go 
to swell their accumulated sterling balances. As these are not 
customarily held in cash at the commercial banks but are lent 
to the British Treasury by purchases of tap or tender Treasury 
bills (or, in some cases, against Treasury deposit recei:ts), this 
portion of the financing will involve neither an increase in 
borrowings from the commercial banks nor an increase in active 
bank deposits. 


Despite the official hopes, it is likely in both cases that the 
grants will involve some loss of dollar earning power, either 
because the unrequited exports comprisé¢ goods which would 
otherwise be sold for dollars, directly or indirectly, or because they 
have some dollar “content.” To this extent the immediate 
burden of additional inflationary pressure will be less than the 
amount of the exports.. But as soon as measures are taken to 
make good this new inroad into the central reserves, the full 
burden would at once be felt—and most of it would probably 
fall upon Britain, whatever the source of the original unrequited 
exports. i i 

* 


Recourse to Special Account ? 


These fundamental effects, ir seems, must arise whatever the 
precise mechanics of the financing. The visible effects, notably 
these showa in the Exchequer return and the Bank return, will 
of course depend on the particular method adopted. One possi- 
bility which has been discussed but has not yet been decided is 
that the creditor countries might be permitted to finance the 
OEEC grants by release of funds from the Special Accounts which 
hold the segregated. local. currency counterpart of ECA dollar 
grants. In Britain, if the ECA authorities gave permission for the 
use of the reserved sterling for this purpose, such an arrange- 
ment would present no complications—nor would it alter the 
basic effects, outlined above, on the commercial banking system. 
In this matter, however, as in form of the ERP bilateral agree- 
ments, the ECA authorities will doubtless wish to maintain as 
great a degree of uniformity as is practicable in the arrangements 
with the European countries concerned. And British experience 
is no guide to what would be practicable or expedient elsewhere. 

In Britain, thanks to Sir. Stafford.Cripps’s prudent budgeting, 
with its prospect of a large and genuine surplus on current 
account, the broad objectives which the Americans had in mind 
when insisting upon the device of the Special. Account were 
already assured—so far as anything can be assured in the present 
conditions of international tension and rising military outlays— 
without any specific safeguards required by ECA. Here, there- 
fore, as The Economist has repeatedly pointed out, the mechanism 
of. the Special Account—to the extent to which the Americans 
authorise its use for debt redemption—serves simply the purpose 
of.duly recognising, in formal fashion, that the underlying disin- 
flationary obligations. upon ‘Britain have been. faithfully fulfilled. 
In some other countries, however, where these objectives are far 
from being assured; and where the legal and political limits upon 
Government borrowing. th h the domestic banking system are 
being closely approactiit the Spectal Account mechanism is far 
from being the merely formal device which it looks in London ; 
it may be, on the contrary, a powerful brake upon unsound 
Governmental finance.’ Evidently, the relationship of the Special 
Accounts to the system of OEEC grants is likely to be decided 
tather by reference to the complicated cases than to the simple 
case which Britain presents: ; 

If, notwithstanding. these difficulties, the use of the Special 
Account sterling were to be permitted for the) financing of the 

grants, the effect would be to enable the British Govern- 

ment to make them without any increase in its total’ borrowings. 
funds on! the account would to that extent be used, not for 

the purpose of redeeming the special: interest-free: Treasury Notes 

h are the technical counterpart of the funds, held. at the Bank 
England, but in payments to British or sterling area exporters, 


as explained: above. In-principle,‘siri¢e the payments -would be 
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made by drafts on the central bank, the immediate effect: would 
commercial 


be to increase the banks’ cash by the full amount of 
the resultant expansion in their deposits. Hence neutralisation 
devices would have:1o be at once employed by the Bank. of 
England, following its ordinary day-to-day technique, to prevent 
a glut of credit in the money market ; and the net effect would 
be seen in a transfer of Government ‘securities to ‘the ‘money 
market and the banking system. On the other hand, if recourse 
to the Special Account is not permitted for this purpose, the effect 
on the commercial banking system will be just the same, but the 
additional securities it takes up will represent, not releases from 
the Bank of England’s portfolio, but direct additions to the global 
total of outstanding Government debt. In that event, the national 
debt would be restored 10 its original level only as and when the 
ECA duly authorised the application of the Special Account 
monies for the purpose. It may be noted, too, that if the 
Americans were to insist upon their application for active pur- 
poses, such as additional capital projects, the effect would be not 
only to prevent the retirement of debt but to generate yet another 
source of inflationary pressure. 


* ae ” 
The Task in Coal 


Holiday interruptions are now largely over, and the mining 
industry has 16 weeks in which to hit the 1948 target—200 million 
tons of deep-mined coal and 11 million tons of opencast, Can 
it be done? Not, it would seem, unless there is a substantial 
increase in deep-mined coal during the rest of the year. Output 
for the 36 weeks to date totals 133.8 million tons; for the 
remainder of the year, output will have to run at an average rate 
Of. 4,140,000 tons a week if 200 million tons are to be secured. 
Last week’s output was 3,815.000 tons, and only 43,800 tons were 
lost through holidays, disputes and breakdowns. The fact.is that 
the industry, with 9,100 more workers on the books, and 3,5c0 
more workers at the coal face, compared with a year ago, is sti 
showing an unduly high rate of voluntary absenteeism, particu- 
larly among face workers For the week to August 28th, the 
figure was 8.42 per cent, and fer the following week 8.06 per 
cent, compared with 6.73 per cent for the week ended September 
6, 1947. This deterioration in attendance has more than cancelled 
out the improvement in output per manshift. 

Opencast production to date amounts to 8,§12,00 tons, 
leaving the average weekly output required to obtain the 
target Output at about 156,000 tons. Given reasonable weather, 
this should be achieved fairly easily, for output in recent weeks 
has been well over 200,000 tons a week. But a success in opencast 
budgeting will not compensate for a failure in deep-mined, simply 
because the former is low quality coal, unsuitable for export or for 
high-grade industrial purposes. Meanwhile, the export figures 
themselves do not afford any case for undue satisfaction. The 
original programme was to supply 16} million tons, of which 
7,000,000 tons were for bunkers, 6,900,000 tons were earmarked 
for ERP countries in Europe (in this connection the resumption of 
exports to France, held up for nearly a year owing to currency 
difficulties, is an event much to be welcomed) and the rest was 
bound to find no lack of markets if it was of the right quality. 

In view of the trend of output, Mr Gaitskell’s hint about export- 
ing coal from stocks is timely, and infinitely more reasonable than 
some earlier comments which suggested that the domestic con- 
sumer should be the last to suffer if output fell short of total 
needs. The Minister of Fuel and Power observed this week that 
“we entered 1947 with unusually high stocks”—a point made 
in The Economist at the time when it urged the resumption. of 
exports and the reduction of stocks to a more seemly figure. He 
suggested that there would be no serious risk in letting stocks 
fall over the year by 2,000,000 tons. The stock figures certainly 
support this conclusion: distributed stocks are now 15.1 million 
tons, compared with 13.3 million tons a year ago ; and every branch 
of industry has higher, and apparently adequate, stocks. Mr 
Gaitskell observed that Britain was now exporting coal at the rate 
of 20 million tons a year—the actual figures for the first 35 weeks 
this year are just ovef 10 million tons, equivalent to slightly under 
1§ million tons per annum. He hoped “eventually ” to get 
to 40 million tons—in which hope he will be ‘joined by the 
country and by Europe. But to obtain the extra 20 es. 
will call for a revolution of thought and practice in the ind : 


* * * 2 
Agreement in Copenhagen fy Yo tity 
Trade negotiations with Denmark were concluded in Copen- 


hagen this week, This year, unlike last, there was no hitch, 
temas Briain was able to offet larger supplies of coal and steel. 
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During the next twelve months, Britain will: receive 60 per cent 
of Denmark’s exportable surplus of butter, which will mean an 
import of between 65,000 and 70,000 tons. This is nearly double 
the 40,000 tons scheduled for this year under the agreement 
reached last February but the price has remained unaltered at 
321s. 6d. a cwt. Exports of Danish bacon to this country will 
also be considerably increased. For the next four years Britain 
will get 90 per cent of Denmark’s export surplus; in,the first 
year this should mean some 50,000 tons. Again the price is the 
same as that agreed upon last February—225s. a cwt. But. these 
quantities are still well below Britain’s prewar level of imports 
from Denmark, when it took 118,000 tons of Danish butter and 
170,000 tons of Danish bacon each year. 

The increase in supplies—welcome as it is—will, however, 
hardly be sufficient to raise the domestic ration. The weekly 
consumption of butter cn a 3 Ounce ration averages under 5,000 
tons while the present bacon ration means a weekly distribution 
of 4,100 tons. But the agreement should mean that the present 
ration levels for bacon and butter are assured as a minimum for 
1949. Improved supplies of feeding stuffs in the world generally 
w.ll undoubtedly assist the expansion of Danish livestock, but this 
must inevitably take tiMe. bacon production may not regain its 
prewar level until after 1950 and butter production is likely to 
take still longer to recover, 

The success of these negotiations has been due to Britain’s offer 
of coal. Denmark is to receive during the next year 1,600,000 
tons of coal and 500,000 tons of coke, compared with 870,000 tons 
of solid fuel in 1948. Moreover the quantity of steel has been 
raised from 50,000 tons to 60,000 tons, and Denmark is also to 
get £5,000,000 worth of petroleum products. The Danish import 
programme of British manufactured goods will be expanded to 
£45 million (fob) a year against this year’s estimated total of 
£28 million, but the details have not yet been worked out. The 
agreement, however, represents a real attempt to break down the 
inherently restrictive nature of bilateralism, and in this it promises 
to be successful. 

* * * 


National Savings—Gross and Net 


Some detailed statistics of National Savings issued last week 
for the first twenty-two weeks of the financial year give a much 
clearer picture of the underlying trends than can be seen from 
the customary weekly figures. The object of the National Savings 
Committee in making this more comprehensive interim survey of 
the year’s progress is to draw attention to the extent of new saving 
which has been taking place despite the depressing performance of 
the net figures computed after deduction of repayments and with- 
drawals. In measuring the part which National Savings play 
in the balance sheet disinflation it is, of course, only the net 
figure which is significant; and it is for that reason that it 
generally receives most attention in week-to-week comment. But 
the effect of this spotlighting of the net dis-saving, especially 
noticeable in recent weeks, has. been, as Lord Mackintosh said 
last week, to spread something akin to alarm and despondency 
among the workers and organisers in the movement. It deserves 
to be emphasised, therefore, that although in the twenty-two weeks 
“net” saving was a minus quantity—amounting, on the official 
basis of computation, to £17 million—new gross saving was pro- 
ceeding throughout the period at an average of some £15 million a 
week. The gross total for the period was £330 million, compared 
with £421 million in the corresponding period of 1947—when, 
however, the receipts were swollen by the effects of the raising 
of the limits upon individual holdings. 

The second object of the survey was to put the problem of 
withdrawals and encashments into perspective. _ Although en- 
cashments have been heavy during the holiday season, their total 
for the financial] year to date is actually rather less than the cor- 
responding figure for 1947—the totals are £347 million and £364 
million respectively. A comparison over a rather longer period 
shows similar results; encashments and withdrawals in the calen- 
dar year to date have totalled £526 million, compared with £543 
million. To some extent, this reduction in repayments must 
be due to the increasing volume of Defeac: Bonds which have 
fallen due and been repaid at maturity. These redemptions, which 
are not included in the official figures of “repayments,” have 
totalled nearly £80 million in the current calendar year, compared 
with £565 million in the first thirty-five weeks of 1947. Alto- 
gether, therefore, the cash demands of small,savers have this year 
been larger, but not markedly so, than in 1947. 

From the point of view of sustaining the morale of its workers, 
the National Savings Committee is undoubtedly right in drawing 
attention to these facts. The volume of dis-saving, it also points 
out, ought properly to be related to the total volume of accumu- 
lated savings, now standing at over £6,000 million, rather more 
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than four times the prewar level.» Thus the rate of dis-savings in 
the past twelve months, expressed as a:percentage of the accumy. 
lated capital, has been no more than 15.1 per Cent—a ‘somewhat 
smaller percentage than that for the year to March, 1947, and an 
appreciably smaller one than for 1937-38, when the fi : 
19.0 per cent. In 1920, it is interesting to note, it reached 
per cent. It is evident, therefore, thar the extent of net di 2S 
is nor attributable. to any unreasonable or unexpected volume of 
withdrawals. Yet, in relation-to the scale of the nation’s: capital 
balance sheet, the repayments are absorbing very large sums 
valent to an annual rate of some £820 million. They would 
any hopes of successful disinflationary budgeting ifsthey were not 
being mainly offset by. new gross savings. iously, it is: tobe 
hoped that the net balance of the week-to-week figures will soon 
be restored to a steadily increasing» positive i 
——for the new burdens which Britain is assuming fort national 
defence and European Recovery are addimg greatly to the infla- 
uonary pressures, making saving now at least as important as it 
was during the war, But, even if the trend of savings is no 
better than it-has been in the past few months, the workers. in 
the National Savings Movement will still be entitled to feet 
they are doing a worthwhile job. 


wreck 


x * x 


Development Councils Again 


It was symptomatic of the wide interest among Government 
back-benchers in the establishment of development councils that 
this should be the first subject to be raised on the adjournment 
on the first day of the new session. The debate opened with 
special reference to the establishment of a development council 
in the pottery industry, accompanied by the familiar arguments 
of overriding social interest, the pooling of industrial experience 
between efficient and less efficient concerns, and the rich contri« 
bution to be expected from the workers’ side on problems con- 
fronting the industry. There is no doubt that the patience of 
some Labour members is wearing thin as a result of the protracted 
negotiations on the setting up of development councils. Equally, 
there is more than a suspicion that some back-benchers claim— 
just as some employers fcar—that the Industrial Organisation and 
Development Act is capable of being used as a kind of backdoor 
to nationalisation. 

Mr Wilson, the President of the Board of Trade, was evidently 
anxious to rebut these claims and fears in his reply. Many of 
the doubts about development councils imposed by order under 
the Act stem from their statutory nature; there are many 
employers’ bodies who would be quit: content with a non-statutory 
advisory council. And scmetimes they have carried the unions 
with them—as they did for a time in pottery and in the boot 
and shoe industry, In pottery, at any rate, the two sides have now 
swung apart—the employers adamant against a development 
council, set up under the Act, and the union equally insistent 
upon one. In other industries, too, there are sharp divisions—as 
in hosiery, wool, clothing and cutlery. In furniture, a develop- 
ment council may be functioning by the end of the year, if 
present discussions go favourably ; talks are proceeding in china 
clay and jute, and there is a technical hitch in jewellery. 

“We cannot,” declared Mr Wilson, “delay some settlement of 
this problem for very much longer.” The President of the Board 
of Trade has power under the Act to set up a development 
council by order, provided that he is satisfied that its establishment 
is desired by a substantial number of persons engaged in the 
industry. But wisely enough, he is still attempting to get agree- 
ment and ro assuage such fears as “ half-way house nationalisa 





Fact-finding 


In the Recorps anp Statistics supplement to 
Tue Economist more facts are put promptly on 
record than anywhere else in the world. By means, 
of the cumulative monthly index, . published 
in the first issue in each month, any fact that 
has been recorded in the current year's issues can 


be quickly located. : . 
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THE CONDITIONS which interest the modern exporter are those 
prevailing in his market, the ‘commercial weather’ in which 
he must trade. British products will always sell in Australia and 
New Zealand provided they are adapted in both quality and 
price to the Dominion markets, The Overseas Department of 
The Bank of Australasia can put at the disposal of the British 
exporter accurate up-to-date information from the Bank’s 
Branches * down under’ giving him a picture of prevailing con- 
ditions upon which he can base his export programme. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


CUncorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. (Manager: G. C. Cowan) 





BANKING IN TWO CONTINENTS 


ead AS % ASIA 





The network of branches operated by the 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
covers INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN 
With this geographical distribution the National Bank of India Ltd. 
1s Particularly well placed to provide market information and a full 
sange of banking facilities forall those interested in trade or industrial 
development in these territories. Enquiries are welcomed at the 

Head Office of the Bank at the address given below. 


Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Uganda. 
HEAD OFFICE: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


General Manager ; T. T. K. Allan.’ “Députy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm. 


iy 


London Manager: W. Kerr. 
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The Three Banks | & 
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The Royal Bank of Scotland, Glyn, = A 

» Mills & Co., and Williams Deacon’s 2 e 

>} Bank Limited, constitute:a banking = 

5) group whose resources rank them = id 

P| sixthamong the banks of Great Britain. = 

FS Their resources are large enough to e Kd 

ms meet the requirements of any cus- = & 
ms tomet. These three banks, each with = 

s a famous banking tradition, each = 
S still retaining its individuality, can s 
< give to every customer the advan- = 





x tages of their pooled facilities and 
=! diverse financial experience. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

Founded 1753 Lendon 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S. BANK LIMITED 
Fousded 1771. Manchester, London and Branches 
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2.. For four years troops fired thousands 
of tons of ammunition into the slopes, 
and covered their surface with wire and 


1. For 1,000 years the turf of the Sussex 
Downs lay undisturbed, except by grazing 
sheep, But war forced the authorities in 
1942 to take great stretches for battle 
training. 














‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Tractors are 
now speedily clearing the Downs of their 
dangerous litter, so that the urgent job 
of food production may begin again. 


Before the Sussex Agricultural 
Committees could begin reclaiming 
the downland, miles of rough roads 
had to be cleared by ‘ Caterpillar’ 
Bulldozers. Before ploughing could 
begin, innumerable shell and bomb 
craters had to be filled in, and under- 
growth, wire, and defence works 
had to be uprooted. Once again, 
‘Caterpillar’ equipment, provided 
and serviced by the Jack Olding 
organization,‘ has- saved precious 
time, manpower and money. 





‘CATERPILLAR’ MOVES THE EARTH— 
TO HELP REBUILD BRITAIN 


ack Olding “22::2":. 
es : ; ‘CATERPILLAR’ DISTRIBUTOR 


JACK OLDING & CO. LTD., HATFIELD, HERTS. Phone: HATFIELD 2333 


Midland Service and Spares Depots : Bilston and Perton, Staffs. Phone: Bilston 41731 
* Scotland: t.0. Tractors Ltd., Couper Angus, Perthshire. Phone: Couper Angus 173 
Eire: jack Olding & Co. (ireland) Ltd., Sandrive Road, Kimmage, Dublin Phone: Dublin 93529 
Northern Ireland: 14 Alfred Street, Beffost. Phone: Belfest 74547 
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tion,” the supersession of trade associations and Government 
intervention under cover of a development council. It may be 
true that development councils can do little harm ; but the doubts 
in some employers’ minds are evidently concerned with the 
question whether they can do much good. 


* x x 


Bank Court and the TUC 


Amid the stream of discussion on the major subjects of con- 
troversy at Margate last week, one incident has attracted less atten- 
tion than it deserves. The National Union of Bank Employees 
moved that the Court of Directors of the Bank of England should 
include a representative nominated by that Union. The resolution 
was defeated, though by a relatively narrow majority of just Over 
one million. The significance of the incident, however, lies not 
in the result of the voting but in the fact that Sir George Chester, 
when opposing the resolution on behalf of the Council, disclosed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had given an informal 
assurance that the Council of the TUC would be notified or con- 
sulted when there was a vacancy on the Court of the Bank, and 
the Council would take into account the views of the Bank 
Employees’ Union. 

This, on the face of it, is a rather remarkable assurance® Since 
the nationalisation of the Bank of England, members of the Bank 
Court are appointed by the Crown. Naturally, the Government 
when tendering advice on the matter is not obliged to follow the 
wishes of the TUC whatever assurances may be given about 
“ consulting ” with it. Nor, for that matter, does it follow that the 
TUC Council would necessarily endorse the views of the National 
Union of Bank Employees. But, if the Chancellor’s assurance was 
intended to have any real meaning, it raises an important question 
of principle. In seeking to draw a parallel between the banking 
industry and the nationalised industries—the Boards of which do 
include former trade union officials—the NUBE is implying. that 
technical expertise in banking is the proper and necessary qualifica- 
tion for membership of the Bank Court. Opinions will differ 
about the extent of purely banking knowledge which is necessary 
—and also, incidentally, upon the fitness of the NUBE to pro- 
nounce upon it, for expertise in day-to-day banking technique 
is a very different thing from wisdom in central banking, even in 
its technica] aspects. But it is certainly a little paradoxical that 
this particular argument should be urged from circles of the Left 
now that the Bank of England has been nationalised. In the bad 
old days when the privately-owned Bank of England was attacked 
by Labour for its wicked machinations, the cry always was that it 
was dominated by a Court comprising mainly banking and financial 
interests—though not, admittedly, representatives of the big joint 
stock banks. 

It is not on these grounds alone shat the principle implied in the 
Chancellor’s assurance is bad. Though the Bank of England is 
nationalised, the commercial banking system is not; and even if 
it were, the Bank of England’s relationship to it would not 
be comparable to that which subsists between a nationalisation 
Board and the industry which it controls. The Bank of England, 
even before its nationalisation, had become, and still is, in 
part of the central administration of Government. In the execu- 
tion of Government policy the Bank may, indeed, exercise control 
over the banking system as a whole, but it does so in its capacity 
of central bank and mot because it is part of the banking 
“industry” The interests of the banks and bank employees 
deservé no greater weight in the determination of central banking 
policy than the interests of any other section of the British public, 
and the interests of the whole are not to be secured by sectional 
representation. That principle was indeed strongly reaffirmed 
by Dr Dalton at the time of the passing of the Bank of England 
Act when’he said that members of the Bank Court, if chosen from 
particular sections of the community, would not act in the capacity 
of representatives of that section. Perhaps Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
assurance last week was intended to be merely a diplomatic way 
of rebutting an embarrassing proposal which he knew ought not 
to be taken seriously. 


x a % 


Cement and Dollars 


On the face of it, the Ministry of Works’ decision to allow 
the import of German cement and cement clinker is startling. In 
the next three months some 100,000-tons are to be shipped fr 
North German poss and Rotterdam to Scotland. The Ministry 
explains that these shipments will permit “the increased supplies 
of cement which have been programmed recently for Scotland to 
be maintained without detriment to other recipients of British 
cement, notably in the Colonies and Dominions,” The nature of 
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this “ programming” d es fuller scrutiny. No extraordi 
increase in Scottish demand has occurred recently, although 
Scottish cement pti for h i 


ent consumption, especially 
development, is higher than it was {before the war. There were 
temporary shortages in April, bution preie remedied later when 
transport difficulties were overcome. ~ Are the “ wash outs ” on the 
North-East coast route now causing difficulty ? : 
This is not the first occasion On which topsy-turvy conditions 
in foreign exchange have led to abnormal trade. . For instance, 
some months ago Dutch rayon was imported in order to ehable 
British rayon exports t0 earn hard currency. But in this case the 
flow of currency is reversed, as in the first purchase of grey cotton 
cloth from Japan for dollars. Bizonia, too, will presumably. get 
the equivalent of dollars in order that Britain may earn sterling 
from the colonies. ; j 
The clue to the transaction appears to be that wirhout British 
supplies, the colonies would be forced to import from Belgium, 
the only other source of supply. The implication, evidently, is 
that the Treasury regards the Belgian france as being a shade 
harder, if anything, than payments to Bizonia. But why is the 


British industry unable to meet home and export demands fully >. 


The demand for cement extends. to nearly every country and 
sellers still rule supreme. British cement is a profitable and 
competitive export and its quality has earned it a high reputation. 
The answer seems to be twofold. First, cement is subject to 
export restrictions in the interest of the home building programme, 
These restrictions are lifted every autumn, and reimposed when 
the building season begins in the spring. Secondly, the industry 
has found it difficult to expand. The chairman of Tunnel! Port- 
land Cement complained this week that two new works had been 
held up by the authorities. Associated Portland Cement have had 
three extensions and two new works delayed for eighteen months. 
One of the new Tunnel works should be in operation in the 
spring of 1949 instead of this year as was hoped, while the first 
of the new Associated plants will not be ready before 1950. Over 
and above the abnormal demand occasioned by capital expansion 
abroad, there is a general trend towards greater use of cement in 
substitution for timber and steel. 


* * * 


Rhodesia and Copper Supplies 


The Rhokana copper mine and mill had to close down com- 
pletely last week for five days and the smelter operated only one 
reverberatory furnace. Production at Nchanga also had ro be 
curtailed and the electrolytic refinery was working at only 25 per 
cent of capacity. The cause was a recurrence of the shortage of 
coal due to the lack ef rolling stock on the Rhodesian Railways 
system. Last year’s interruptions to Rhodesian copper produc- 
tion were sufficiently serious for the Government to give priority 
for delivery of locomotives and trucks to the Rhodesian railways. 
Much of this equipment has arrived in Africa, but not al! of it 
is yet in use. Transport is, however, expected to improve con- 
siderably during the coming months. 


An improvement will be welcome in view of the importance 
of Rhodesian copper output to Britain and the United States. 
Up to July the output of copper in Rhodesia had shown a satis- 
factory expansion ; according to the British Bureau of Non- 
ferrous Metal Statistics, production reached 19,900 tons in that 
month, making an average for the first seven months of the year 
of 18,150 tons a month compared with the average of 16,200 tons 
a month for 1047. Smelter production has.expanded on a sithilar 
scale, but the output of refined copper from primary refiners, 
after reaching a peak of 6,151 tons in March, fell to 5,026 tons 
in June and in July dropped to as low as: 3,356 tons. Even. s0, 
the average up to July of 4,900 tons a month was still above last 
year’s level of 4,600 tons. 

Consumption.¢f virgin copper in the United Kingdom has been 
on a smaller scale during the past two months owing to the 
summer holidays. But the general level has so far been some 
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Joseph Priestley Yerkshireman, Doctor 


of Divinity, theo- 
logian and pamphleteer, owes his fame to chemical dis- 
coveries made in his leisure hours as a relaxation from 
writing sermons and political broadsheets. His first success 
as a practical chemist was the accidental discovery of soda 


water. While living next door to a brewery in Leeds, 


curiosity led him to investigate the process of brewing. In 
doing so, he found that carbon dioxide gas, which is pro- 
duced during the brewing of malt beverages, could be dis- 
solved in ordinary water to make “ aerated water”. The 
success of this experiment set him on his chemical career 
and he acquired a renown which matched his considerable 
reputation as a theologian. 

His appointment as 
librarian to Lord Shelburne at Bowood in 1773 gave him 
ample time and opportunity to develop his scientific 
hobbics and his most important work was done during the 
following eight years: In this period he discovered, pre- 
pared and studied a vast number of gases — all of them 
highly important — including oxygen, ammonia, nitrous 
oxide (the “ laughing gas” of the dentist’s surgery), 
hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen chloride and sulphur 
dioxide. Priestley’s inventive genius was of a type that 
is typically British. As a practical experimenter 
he has had few, if any, equals, and 
the gases he discovered have proved 
of immense scientific and commercial 
importance, le died in 1804 in 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


eT 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—i€s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
— African wine the other 
Woy exe 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 

















countries until Empire wines got ‘ a: 
a duty preference twenty years i nat —— P whe tyro 
ago. That bucked up the South us encouraged the South African 
African industr wine growers to tremendous 
ee efforts. The British Government Is 
But why haven’t we tasted such is not likely to lead such an ie 
wines before ? important Empire Industry up bs 
Because really fine wines are a pone again. It wouldn't Se 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 2 
ment and slow maturing. South So we can look forward to 
Africa has done as much in several kinds of really fine wines : 
twenty years with some wines as from South Africa ? 
the Chatincet has in generations. You ‘certainly: cm: t 
Only certain wines, then ? and very seon, too." iss 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ee 
ASSOCIATION : 
(LONDON) LIMITED a 
if 
Aid a i ba es 
ry ae i 
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Weight oe iy 
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J t \ \ list 
a \ abe 
Hh 
: 
° K.L.M. are the “hauli-es of the 
wi t h out air”. More than fifty of the most a 
important marketing centres of i 
the world are served by fast i 
parca K.L.M. freighters carrying t 
' ' anything from livestock to if 
° 1 ! heavy machine parts. Ais 
wal t eee) t Full particulars from all freight agents, ie 
5 i or from K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Ae 
’ j 194 Sloane St., S.W.1 (Tel : Sloane 9656) A 
. i and at Manchester, Glasgow & Dublin. | 
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4 per cent above last year’s average of 29,200 tons, and the con- 
sumption of secondary copper has also increased. ~ Imports of 
unwrought copper into Britain were very heavy in Pa at 
the end of, that month total: copper *stocks in» thé -Goufitry- 
amountéd to almost 100,090 tons—the highest figure since the 
beginning of the years of fhis quaritity 77,000 réns~consisted of 
Government stocks. Britain, however, is still dependent on dollar 
sources for its supplies. of electrolytic. copper, which comprise 
56 per cent of its copper imports, and the shipments from Canada 
and Chile, for this year at any rate, are being paid for by ECA 
dollars. The immediate problem in Rhedesia.is clearly to ensure 
a steady flow of coal to the mines and smelters. But the longer- 
range problem for the sterling area is to expand its output of 
electrolytic copper so that imports from dollar countries can be 
reduced as far as possible. 


* * x 


Gold Coast Cocoa Production 


The price for West African cocoa was increased last Wed- 
nesday from sos. to 65s. per load of 60 Ib. at the buying stations. 
But the higher price, welcome as it may be to the cocoa- 
growers, will do little to help solve the problem facing the Gold 
Coast cocoa industry. That problem is one of disease—“* swollen 
shoot "—spread by mealy bugs from tree to tree. As these bugs 
can be carried considerable distances by wind, the infection 1s 
able to spread in all directions and at an increasing rate. Before 
the war it was estimated that one million Cocoa trees a year 
were killed by the disease. Between 1939 and 1945 the rate of 
killing increased to five million a year, and by the end of 1947 
the disease was spreading at the rate of 15 mullion trees a year. 
It has been recently estimated that some 46. million trees are 
infected which will die by the end of 1949. Before the war 
the total stock of cocoa trees was thought to be under 400 million ; 
no accurate census has ever been made. This present high rate 
of killing thus means the virtual extinction of the Gold Coast 
cocoa industry within twenty years unless remedial action is taken. 

The accompanying chart (reproduced from the recent statistical 
and economic review of the United Africa Company) portrays the 








striking relationship between the number of trees affected and the 
th trees £'s 
tors COCOA PRODUCTION IN THE GOLD COAST __ milion per ton 
ee ArT 
360 5 NUMBER OF 50 - 50 
TREES INFECTED 

340 -—— PRICE PAID 45 45 
32 40-| 40 
300 35-| 35 
280 30-] 30 
260 25-425 
240 20-| 20 
220 1515 
200 10 +10 
180 5 5 
160 o 40 


1936-7 376 389 39°40 4071 41-2 425 45°4.445 456 467 
Source. UAC. Ltd Stotistical and Economic Review No.2. 





reduction in tonnage of cocoa marketed. The Gold Coast supplies 
some 40 per cent of the world’s output of cocoa, but its produc- 
tion has been declining at a very marked rate since the beginning 
of the war—notwithstanding the recent sharp rise in prices paid 
to farmers. If anything, the graph suggests a direct correlation 
between the prices paid and the incidénce of the disease. “This is 
understandable, as the only method yetyknown'to science’ of com- 
bating the disease is-cutting out the thfected-stéckeafid replanting. 
As newly planted cocoa trees také five-years 10 bear frutit;-higher 
prices paid to. fatmers for, cocoa beans are cleafly a disincentive 
for cutting out, unless Government compensation is increased 
commensur Mm Ho Wect -OVv> OfTnmit = 43 
But the threat to the cocoa industry had wide economic and 
social implications.. Cocoa. is the most important cash crop in 
the Go'd Cost, and its exports account for nearly half of the 
total value of exports from the colony. Moreover, it is a s‘gni- 
ficant dollar-earner, a& some 40 ner ceat of the cocoa shipped 
from the Geld Coast goes. to the United States. When the 
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problem of “swollen sh@st” in the Gold Coast was debated in 


the House of Lords fast Wednesday, Lord Listowel, replying for 
the Government, said that a new inquiry into the advisability ¢& 
cutting out infected stock was expeeted to be made next year by 
a group of independent scientists of international reputation. In 
this way it was thought possible to convince the native farmers 
that only by such drastie action ‘can the disease be eradicated, 


The results of the cutting-out campaign to daté have not been very 
encouraging. , 






* * * 


Harvest Hopes Materialise 


Despite the bad summer in Britain the estimated yields of 
grain crops this year are well above the 1947 figures and even 
higher than the ten year averages. According to the Ministry 
of Agriculture the wheat harvest will yield 79 million bushels 
compared with 62 million bushels last year. Wheat has withstood 
the stormy weather better than the other grain crops, but there 
has nevertheless been a very considerable loss due to shedding 
and sprouting. The barley crop is expected to yield 84 million 
bushels compared with 76 million in 1947, while the oats harvest 
is forecast at 190 million bushels against 176 million bushels 
last year, notwithstanding the great difficulty which has been 
experienced in cutting. The total of these three crops is thus 
expected to amount to 353 million bushels compared with 238 
million bushels before the war. 

In the United States the harvest yields are proving to be 
even higher than the first official estimates. The wheat crop is 
now put at 1,285 million bushels compared with 1,365 million 
bushels last year, while the maize crop estimate has been increased 
by a further 22 million bushels to 3,529 million bushels. _ This 
figure exceeds the 1947 crop by more than 1,000 million bushels 
and -is an all-time record. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has stated that American farmers this year will produce 
the biggest volume of food in the history of the continent. Exports 
of wheat from the United States during the current season are 
expected to total 450 million bushels, although the United States 
Secretary of Commerce has already asked that wheat exports 
should be limited to 400 million bushels. During the 1947-48 
season American shipments of wheat and flour reached the record 
level of 476 million bushels. The US Bureau of . Agricultural 
Economics has, however, pointed out that an export of 450 
million bushels would still leavs a carry-over next July of 275 
million bushels, which will be the largest stock of wheat the 
United States has held since the war. A large export of maize is 
also expected this season and should total at least 200 million 
bushels, 

Europe’s import requirements in 1943-49 will in any case be 
reduced owing to the good domestic harvests. According to the 
estimates made at the Marshall Plan Conference in Paris last year, 
imports of bread grains during the current season were put at 
750 million bushels and of coarse grains at 400 million bushels. 
If the American exports of wheat reaches 450 million bushels, 
Western Europe requirements can be easily covered, as Canada 
is expected to have an expcit surplus of 220 million bushels. 
There should also be little difficulty in meeting Western Europe’s 
demand for feed grains without having to buy.large quantities 
from Argentina. ‘The world supply of grain appears to be 
se plentiful that the Argentine Republic will certainly have.to 
modify its export prices if it is not to be left with large unsold 
stocks of both wheat and maize. 


* * x t 


Dollar Stocks and Estate Duty : 


The official view of the Estate Duty Office on the valuation 
of dollar stocks for Estate Dury has been made known this week. 
In their opinion the values returned for United States dollar 
securities “should reflect the premium which was obtainable at 
the date of valuation on quotations in the United States” 
In American dollar securities, of course, the development 
of a London market with switching facilities has resulted im 8 
fairly uniform rate of premium applicable to all stocks, This 
premium is now recorded’ in ‘the’ Stock Exchange Official List— 
this week it hasbeen 29 per cent—and it will have to be added 
to the sterling equivalent of the New ‘York price (converted at 
the official rate) in order to compute the valuation of the stock 


for Estate Duty purposes. 


In the case.of Canadian securities, the problem is somewhat 
different. There are. mo opportunities fcr switching, own 
the ban, and prem‘ums therefore terd to show a wide 
secently, fram 5 per€ent to 35 per cent. The Estate Duty OM 
has therefore Yaid down the principle that “ Canadian dollar : 
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Little time to think about correct posture, even when 


you do get a chance to sit down! Result — stomach 
muscles soft, slack and no Jonger a protection. A Linia 
Belt gives just the support you need. It tones up the 
muscles and helps a lot in keeping you fit and energetic. 
Wear the 


LINIA BELT 


Linia Shorts are also available 

Linia Method Booklet free on application to Dept. 1 
SOLD ONLY BY Je ROUSSEL LTD 
177 Regent Street London WI Telephone REGent 7570 
and 3 Old Jewry London EC Telephone METrepolitan 0609 
ond at Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc 





8.30 to 9.30 
in the morning 
4.30 to 6.00 in the 
evening are rush hours 
when 2,500,000 Londoners 
MUST travel to and from 
_ their work. If you need 
not travel at these times 
PLEASE DON’T. 
You will be helping 
the millions 


who must. 






PLEASE AVOID THE RUSH HOURS 
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Sell now 
to the under 





and gain 
customers for life 


The under-35’s have grown up against a background of war 
service and of shortages; their growth to maturity as 
consumers, therefore, has been severely retarded. Now they 
are forming buying habits which, if you persuade them in time, 
may give them a lifelong preference for your goods. From 
this vast potential market (over a third of our adult population 
is under 35) the Daily Mirror, with a net sale of over 3,700,000 
daily, draws well over a million more readers than any other 
daily paper. Lay the foundations of your future prosperity 
by selling now to the under-35’s. Talk to them through the 
advertisement columns of the Daily Mirror 


Daily 
Mirror 


THE NATIONAL DAILY 
WITH THE SECOND LARGEST SALE 


1,130,000 more adult readers under 35 than any other 
national daily paper (vide independent Hulton Survey) 


Gost of advertisement space (per column inch per 
thousand readers) lower than any other naticnal daily 
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ties should be valued on the basis of the Canadian ee Seale 
at the current official rate of exchange, or of. the price 
in London, whichever is the higher.” 

The letter of the Estate Duty Office to the Stock Bachalige, 
which sets out these official views, declares that they are based 
on the well-established principle thar for estate duty purposes an 
asset should be valued on the assumption of a sale in such 4 
manner as to realise the best possible price. Under the rules, it 
will follow that an American security will be valued cum premium, 
even though it may not enjoy a market in London, whereas 
Canadian securities will be valued at parity, unless there is a 
higher price currently obtainable in London. 


* * * 
Colliery Compensation Delays 


A Note under this heading in The Economist of September 
11th, referring so the statement of Mr M. K. Burrows to 
the shareholders of the Manchester Collieries, declared that Mr 
Burrows had complained of the slow progress made by the 
Central Valuazion Board which is at present engaged in appor- 
tioning the total compensation sum as between the 21 districts. 
The emphasis of Mr Burrows’s criticism was actually directed 
to the slowness of the preparatory steps towards the work of the 
District Valuation Boards. The following extract from Mr. 
Burrows’s statement should make the point quite clear: 

The proceedings before the Central Valuation Board started in 
May last but with all the speed that is consistent with a fair hearing 
for all parties, the announcement of the apportionment of the Global 
Sum to the twenty-one districts cannot be expected before the end 
of this year. It is becoming apparent that the most serious, and in 
my view, the least excusable delay is in preparing the way for work 
of District Valuation Boards. The appointment of the members, 
other than the Chairmen, of the District Valuation Boards has not 
yet been made or at least has not yet been announced and therefore 
no steps leading to the valuation of collieries and particularly of the 
ancillaries can be taken. 


* * x 


Middle East Oil Enterprises 


Among recent signs of the still growing interest taken by 
American companies in the oil-bearing areas of the Middle East, 
the Kuwait concession negotiated by American Independent Oil 
Company is perhaps the most notable. The company was formed 
last year with an authorised capital of $100 million by eleven 
independent producers in the United States, including Phillips 
Petroleum Company and Sunray Oil Corporation ; Mr Ralph K. 
Davies, who was formerly Deputy Petroleum Administrator for 
War and vice-president of the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, was appointed president. The parent group consisted of 


companies which had in the pastpm 






their oil in the United States, thei 
East was taken to mean that they were 
tional sources of supply for the Ameri 
they do not intend to undertake’ refining im the Mi 

Negotiations between the Sheik of Kuwait and various oil 
companies had been proceeding for some time for of 
exploitation of the Sheik’s half-interest in the Kuwait-Saudj 
Arabian neutral zone. This area of about 2,000 square miles 
lies on the Persian Gulf immediately south of Kuwait, and was 
reputed to be the richest oil-bearing region still unallocated. Mr 
Davies has announced that his company has secured the con- 
cession. He has evidently succeeded in outbidding the major oil 
companies, and the reported terms, eee, se handsome for the 
Sheik. They are said to include a bonus of $7,000,000, an_annual 
rental of $600,000 until production starts, and royalties of abou 
33 cents a barrel. As Mr Davies has stated, this is the 
independent producers have entered Middle East oil production 
on such a large scale. The Saudi Arabian half-interest in the 
neutral zone has been secured by the Arabian American Oj 
Company, and negotiations are reported to be proceeding between 
the two American companies for co-operative exploration and 
exploitation of the area, Estimates of Saudi Arabian oil reseryes 
have risen lately following the completion of a big well by the 
Arabian American Company at Ain Dar, 25 miles west of the 
Abquaiq wells. 

Between the neutral zone and Bahrein there are important 
off-shore fields still to be exploited, and the Superior Oil Com 
of California has been negotiating with King Ibn Saud for these 
submerged areas ; a British company, Central Mining and Invest- 
ment Corporation, has been reported to be co-operating with the 
Superior Oil Company on this project. 

Another area in which oil exploitation has lately been active 
is the Sinai peninsula. Production at the Sudr oilfield is ex. 
panding, and is likely soon to reach 10,000 barrels a day. South 
of Sudr a well is about to come into operation in the new-oilfield 
(as yet small) at Asl. The Sudr and As! fields are operated 
jointly by Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields (a company of the Royal Dutch 
Shell group) and Socony Vacuum Oil Incorporated. 


Shorter Note wil 


In connection with the implementation of the financial scheme 
of Petrochemicals, Ltd., outlined in The Economist on August 8, 
the “B” noteholders at an extraordinary meeting this. week 
agreed to the conversion of the £900,000 4 per cent. “B” notes 
of Petrocarbon, Ltd., into ordinary shares of a similar amount 
in Petrochemicals, Ltd. At another meeting shareholders con- 
firmed the appointment of General Sir W. G. Lindsell, hitherto 
a director of the company, as chairman of Petrochemicals, Lid. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YFELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 


reports appear in the Supplement: 





Amalgamated Anthracite ; 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee; International Tea; Fisher and 
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“{HE ECONOMIST, September 18, 1948 
COMPANY MEETINGS $8 ")/ © 


-““JNTERNATIONAL. TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES, LIMITED 
i RECORD FIGURES - 


The annual general meeting of the Inter- 
national Tea Company’s Stores, Limited, will 
‘pe held in London on the Sth proximo. 

The following 1s an extract from the afinual 
yeview by the chairman, Mr Guy Collier, 
drculated to shareholders,,  ~ 

“The company’s trading year (53 weeks) to 
May 1, 1948, has prod further record 
figures in its long and successful history. I 
feel I should give you some idea as to the 
.special features which have enabled your 
company to produce these results. Funda- 
mentally, our business is dependent upon 
wrnover. Let there be no misunderstanding 
‘on this point. Without continual effort on 
the part of the board and our buying and 
selling departments, this record profit could 
nor have been made. In order to safeguard 
and expand turnover the questions of regi- 
strations and stocks of points goods to attract 
both registered and non-registered customers 
must receive cur constant attention, 

Our registrations show a great increase, 
and our stocks of points goods are maintained 
at the highest. possible level and quality, 
bearing in mind the limitation of supplies. 
Only by day-to-day attention to these very 
important functions of management can good 
results be achieved, At the same time, it is 
essential to have the right type of staff 
throughout our ‘business if we are to give the 
iservice to which our customers are entitled. 
Qur margins of profit, nearly all controlled, 
are Meagre, our expenses are considerably 
higher than last year, but I say again, turn- 
over, registrations and service are the founda- 
tion on which these results have been 
achieved and upon which our business is 
maintained. 


UPWARD TREND IN PRICES. 


Another point I must stress is the upward 
tend in prices_of mzny commodities in the 
period under review. The resultant inflation 
of stock values is a question continually and 
prominently in our minds. There may well 
come a ume when a downward trend in 
prices will set in, and for that reason we 
have considered it prudent to set aside the 
sum of £100,000 as a reserve to meet possible 
future depreciation in stock values. 

The general economic conditions, the scal- 
ing.down of imports from hard currency 
countries, the fact that large sections of the 
world are still either non-producing or are 
erecting price structures against this country, 
render jt imperative for us to consider our 
position as distributors of essential foodstuffs 
from every angle. At times there is an 
apparent casing of our difficulties, not in- 
frequently followed by sonie new regulation 
which takes us back fo where we were, or 
places us in a position even inferior to that 
which prevailed one or even two years ago. 

se difficulties which are felt not only at 
head cflice, but which reflect through. the 
stafi at the branches, and eventually result 
in dissatisfaction on the part of some cus- 
tomers who cannot obtain their needs, have 
led us to offer incentives by way of com- 
petitions, on what might be described as the 
; ly rivalry” basis, to our various sell- 
‘ing outlets. The trading profit I am sure 
you will feel is satisfactory. 

Our factories at Southall and Bethnal 
Green and all our subsidiaries have contri- 
buted greatly to our success. We, in common 
with all companies, have been requested by 

Treasury and the Federation of British 
ustries to refrain from increasing the rate 
Per cent. of distribution by way of dividend. 

's one of the leading houses in our trade we 
Must observe that request, alt we could 
= this occasion have increased ivi 

d we been entirely free to act. 


‘dividend. 


TATA IRON AND STEEL — 
COMPANY, LIMITED | 
_MR J. R. D. TATA’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the share- 

holders of this Company was held on the 
24th ultimo at Bombay. 
_ Sir Ardeshir Dalal presided owing to the 
spdeeceiion of the chairman (Mr J, R. D. 
TATA) and read the chairman’s speech, 
which surveyed the economic apd political 
difficulties which India had encountered dur- 
ing her first year of independence, and 
stressed the urgent need for steps to restore 
confidence and revive production. 

The steel company’s own production had 
declined from 753,000 tons to 664,000 tons, 
and production of most other industrial goods 
had also declined. On the other hand, both 
prices and the volume of money in circulation 
had risen to record heights. 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


To check inflation, the first necessary step 
was tO increase production; Nevertheless, 
attempts by the Government of India to re- 
duce the number of man-days lost through 
industrial. disputes had not been successful. 
On the Government of India’s handling of 
this most vital problem would depend the 
prosperity of the country for many years. 

The wage structure of the Steel Company’s 
works at Jamshedpur had been further re- 
vised at a cost of Rs. 104 lakhs in the first 
year, rising to Rs. 162 lakhs annually. In 
spite of this, and in spite of the increases in 
dearness allowances and food rebates, pro- 
duction had not increased. 

Transport shortages had also affected pro- 
duction, and, while the coal supply position 
had improved, shortages of certain essential 
raw materials continued. 

_ The following figures were given as an 
indication of steeply rising costs, costs for the 
year 1939-40 being taken as 100:— 


OG ee 2 ee 297 
SE cae ak See 265 
PPO O08 Brees 172 
RI IN acres hives usin: 257 


As against that, the selling price index was 
180. This represented a smaller increase than 
in. any other country, except possibly Aus- 
tralia. This and other facts in relation to 
costs and prices were being brought to the 
notice of the Tariff Board. 

The cost of maintaining the town of Jam- 
shedpur has risen from Rs. 1.41 lakhs in 
1939-40 to Rs. 40 lakhs in 1947-48, and for 
next year it was estimated to be Rs. 41.46 
lakhs. . The Government of India had 
accepted the principle (but had so far not 
implemented this) that part of the burden 
should be borne by them. 


NEW PLANT 


The company had an agreement of over 
10 years’ standing with Messrs Stewarts and 
Lloyds for the manufacture of tubes in India. 
Under this agreement the company was to 
instal a skelp mill (estimated to cost Rs. 165 
lakhs) and was to share the cost of a tube 
mill (which would probably cost Rs. 125 
lakhs) with Messrs Stewarts and Lloyds in 
the proportion of 60:40. The company had 
also under consideration the manufacture of 
alloy, tool and special steels. 

The Government of India had decided to 
build one or.two. steel works, presumably in 
pursuance of its policy that all new develop- 
ments in the steel industry would be under- 
taken by the State. More steel certainly re- 
quired to be produced in the country, but it 
was unfortunate that this complicated and 


_ difficult industry should have been chosen by 


the Government for its venture on nation- 
alisation. The Government had consulted the 
industry, and the’ steel company had sub- 
mitted a scheme based on joint State and 
rivate enterprise, which the Government 
ver, had rejected. The compan had 
started raising coal from its West Bokaro 
Colliery, and expected to increase raisings to 
10,000 tons per month from October, 1948. 
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ASSOCIATED "WEAVERS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Associated Weavers, Limited, was on 
the [5th instant in London. 

The following isan extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Frank H, Newnes, 
Bt. circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Your directors are again pleased to place 
before you accounts showing a successfu! 
year’s trading and increased profits of our 
group of companies which, for the period 
ending March 20, 1948, are £145,481 (51 
weeks) after profits tax, against £108,163 
(52 weeks), after profits tax and’ excess 
profits tax, in the previous year: We propose 
to declare a final dividend of 45 per cent. 
which, with.an interim dividend of 20 per 
cent. already declared, will make 65 per cent. 
for the year, which is the same as last year. 


YEAR OF EXTREME ACTIVITY 


In the year under review the company 
has been extremely active in new develop- 
ments necessitating large capital outlay in 
our carpet and moquette mill in Bradford, 
our spinning mill at Morley and our new 
Armoride mill at Earby, and the directors 
have under consideration the provision of 
further capital so as to maintain unimpaired 
the strength of the group’s liquid position. 

Our moquettes factory shows a 60 per 
cent, increase in production over last year, 
and our carpet factory 80 per cent. The 
demand nevertheless continues unabated and 
the present year to date shows a further 
substantial increase in production and turn- 
over. We have brought out new designs 
which have been well received. The Board 
of Trade now gives us freedom of design, 
a relaxation of control we have long awaited 
and which is very welcome 

We have given special attention to exports. 
I ‘am glad to say most successfully, We 
again exhibited at the B.I.F. in London and 
we also showed at the Toronto Fair, where 
we obtained large’ dollar orders and were 
the only British carpet and moquette. manu- 
facturers there, - 

During the war we acquired on favourable 
terms a mill at Morley, near Bradford, and 
used it for storage and other purposes. We 
think it important, with our large and grow- 
ing requirements, that we should be able 
to do some of our own spinning and so we 
have a spinning plant in this mill where 
moquette yarns best suited to our require- 
ments are being spun. 

The erection of the large new plant and 
equipment at-Earby for Armoride, Limited, 
and its plastic and leatherclotir production 
has proceeded rapidly and we shall soon have 
the most up-to-date plant of its kind jn this 
country. 

The size of our plant, with al! the latest 
improvements in manufacture, will con- 
siderably reduce our working costs to enable 
us to compete successfully both in the home 
and export markets. The competition in 
the leathercloth market is perhaps keener 
than in that of other of our products, but 
we have every confidence that with our able 
management and up-to-date methods we 
shall be able to meet all competitors. 


PERMISSION RECEIVED 

In moving the adoption of the directors’ 
report and the statement of accounts, Sir 
Frank Newnes said :— 

Since my speech was issued to the share- 
holders, the Investment Registry and the 
Ocean Trust have arranged to place an issue 
of £300,000 four and a quarter per cent. 
notes, the permission of the Capital Issues 
Committee having been received for this 
issue, which has been placed largely with 
financial institutions. This additional finance 
is required to provide for new plant and 
machinery, and as further working ital to 
finance the company’s increasing tion. 

The report was adopted, 





"| 
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~ DAWNAYS, LIMITED 
YEAR OF PROGRESS 
MR H. THORNE’S REVIEW 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Dawnays, Limited was held, on the 10th in- 
stant, at the Dorchester Hotel, London, W. 
Mr. Harry Thorne (chairman of the com- 
pany) presided. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts the Chairman said: 

Again it 1s my pleasure to present to you 2 
report and the accounts of the company which 
I am happy to state reveal the further pro- 
gress which has been made during the cur- 
rent year. I say progress advisedly as my 
attention has been drawn to a reference in 
the Press which quite wrongly attempts to 
make the result look otherwise, no doubt 
some of you have seen or are aware of the 
report to which I refer and I, therefore, pro- 
pose to direct your attention to the true posi- 
tion as shown by the figures set out in the 
profit and loss account which is before you. 


INCREASE IN GROSS TRADING PROFIT 


The gross trading profit for the year 1947- 
48 is £157,291, plus investment interest of 
£1,593, making a total of £158,884, which 
constitutes a profit record for the company 
and shows an increase of £32,583 over last 
year’s gross trading profit. 


OVER £7,000,000 OF CONTRACTS 


During and following the war years we 
carried out contracts to the value of approxi- 
mately £7,000,000, a large proportion of 
which contained costing clauses which were 
very onerous and it became necessary that 
we should make provision for possible re- 
payments after costing; this we did to the 
extent of approximately 3 per cent. on these 
particular contracts. 

Finalisation of these contracts being prac- 
tically completed we find that £63,043 so 
provided has not been required and, there- 
fore, that sum (less £34,268 which is placed 
to contingencies reserve) is brought in to 
the year’s profit and-loss account. 


INCOME TAX PROVISION 


The income-tax payable on the amount 
brought in amounts to £25,500 and tax on 
our present year’s profits £51,500, making up 
the sum of £77,000, which you will find 
on the debit side of the profit and loss 
account, 


NET SURPLUS 


As mentioned above, our trading profit for 
1947-48. is £158,884, against which we have 
charges for depreciation, audit fees. . direc- 
tors’ remuneratien and taxation of £107,496, 
leaving a net profit for the year’s working of 
£51,388, out of which the dividend of 224 
per cent. is met leaving a surplus of £19,967, 
equivalent to a further 14 per cent. on the 
dividend. 

The comparable net. profit figure last. year 
was £43,068. of provisions brought 
in after deducting tax applicable brings the 
net profit available to £54,663, the figure 
shown in the directors’ report. 







NOTICES 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRAVEL AS A FACTOR IN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Lecture by Sir Frederick W. Ogilvie, LL.D.,. Principal of Jesus 


College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Tourist Movement,’” at the Royal 
Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London. W.C:2, on Thursday, 


Septeinber 23, 1948,. at 4 pum. ‘ 


able, this year, t : 
tions, to recommend an increase in the final 
dividend.: 


LIMITATION OF DIVIDENDS 


In this connection I feel strongly that any 
attempt to limit or freeze dividends must 
necessarily check progress im industry and 
is contrary to what, in the long run, is good 
for the country. Unquestionably, as in the 
past, our whole future depends on a full.and 
generous flow of private enterprise un- 
hampered by restrictions, and the Govern- 
ment should do everything to create 
conditions which would stimulate rather than 
stultify this movement. 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The improved result of the year’s trading 
is mainly brought about by a satisfactory 
increase in turnover, the tage return 
on sales being only very slightly up on last 
year. 

The directors are pleased to inform you 
that the works at Hull, to which I referred 
in my speech last year, will be in production 
at the end of this month, the buildings, 
sidings and plant being practically complete. 
The capital commitment mentioned in the 
balance sheet of £53,000.is chiefly in respect 
of these works, and I have no doubt at all 
that when the works is in full production, as 
it will be shortly, it will prove a very sound 
investment. 


ORDER BOOK 


We have an exceedingly full order book of 
high priority and export work, and I am 
confident, in the absence of any national 
calamity, that I shall have the pleasure to 
report further progress at our next annual 
general mecting. 

Our two subsidiary companies acquired 
during the year are also expected to produce 
good revenue. The Steel Concrete Com- 
pany, Limited, of Southern Rhodesia, is 
already making satisfactory profits in a field 
where the opportunities are great. The 
machine-tool making company of Henry Pels 
and Company, Limited, which became almost 
dormant during the war, is quickly rehabili- 
tating itself and, following the production of 
complete working drawings, very shortly now 
a good range of the world-famous .Pels 
machineé-tools will be available to meet the 
large demand, of which we have received 
ample evidence during the last few months. 

A ‘successful business such as yours could 
not continue to expand as it is doing without 
executives, staff and craftsmen of the highest 
order. We are fortunate in possessing such 
employees, and once more it is my great 
pleasure to publicly acknowledge the loyalty 
and quality of the service which we. have 
received from them during the year. — . 


references.—Box 822 








G ENTLEMAN, public school, single, requires situation with 
sive Company, Kenya or West. Indies. 
B:W.1. Advertiser now in W. 
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FREER MARKET FOR COMPA : 
In an effort to make a freer mai 


the Stock and. 1. wil 
prove of benefit to the ceets, ba 


The report and accounts were in 
adopted and the resolution proposin 
£1 shares be split into four units of See 


was approved, 
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WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED —— 


TAXATION AFFECTS BEER © 
CONSUMPTION 


The sixty-first annual general meeting 
William Mocmeeh and Company, Li - 
a6 - oy < “Te at Cardiff, Col, 
- G. Ga » TD. Fe irma 
presiding, > » the chairman, 

e following is an extract from his cry 
lated statement : — a sg 
It is proposed to pay a final dividend 
ordinary stock at the same rate a§ lis 
year, that is to say, maintain the dividend for 
the year at 16 per cent. During the year 
in question the output of the 
breweries has been restricted to 85 per cent 
of the output for the year ended March 31, 
1946, but in January, 1948, the output was 
further restricted to 82 per cent. of the out. 
pet for rd ee 1946. oa 
S a result of application to the Ministry 
of Food, an extra allocation was allowed in 
May of this year to firms operating imam. 
dustrial areas, so we are now restored to the 
Position at which we started. Even 99, it 
is inadequate for our requirements. ‘ 
The cost of beer and cigarettes has now 
reached a totally unreasonable figure, anda 
reduction in trade, therefore, can be expected, 
but, in view of the popularity of our own 
beers, I do not think we shall feel the effects 
for the time being, and I am hopeful that 
we shall still be able to maintain our out 


t. 

We have been developing that side of our 
business which is concerned with resi 
hotels which show satisfactory results, and 
in our catering business, too, the fr 
have been most satisfactory, in fact, the best 
we have ever achieved, and is a branch of 
our business where there 1s great scope for 
advancement. 

There are tremendous developments is 
connection with the steel trade taking place 
in Aberavon. a town where, fortunately, we 
have a resentative number of 
houses. te are similar developments at 
Llanelly, although not on quite sucha larg 
scale, where we are well re nteds “B 
it is to coal that we must for the futute; 
coal and everything that goes with it, such 
as shipment of coal and the mrp 
steel and so forth. Also, there are new f% 
tories completed, some occupied and — 
not, but the amount of labour employed 
these new industries bears no relation to the 
employment in the coal trade, When 
ducers of coal realise their n 
responsibility then we sholl have little fest 
of the future. “8 

The report was adopted. 


ng 
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ans » Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 11, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was £37,690,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £35,375,000 
and issues to sinking funds £560,000. Thus, 
jncluding sinking fund allocations _ of 

069,000 the surplus accrued since April 
ge is £252, 139,215 against {211,126,218 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 






































REVENUE i | 
Income Tax ia 3,768, 6,245 
Sur-tax . 90, 350 
listate, etc., Duties 's| | 160, 000 3,450} 2,900 
Stamps.........- | 55,000 850 3 
Profits Tax | ’ 
EP... 350,008 7,682] 1/400 
Other Inland Rev 1,000 ae 
SpecialContrib itn. 50,000 600 
Total Inland Rev. 1915150 16,995 
Customs.......- | 820,600 ,588) 15,431) 16,481 
Excise .... | 726,550 2,400, 3,480 
Total *Cugtoms &! i 

Excise ........ 11547150 17,831 19,961 
Motor Duties... . 50,000] 10,343) 9,454 128)... 
Surplus War Stores! 102,000] 78,697) 22,376 ... 4 
Surplus Receipts! = 

from Trading. ..| 57,000 25, 000) = 
P.O, (NetReceipts) ee 650 100 
Wireless Licences . +. ike 
Crown Lands..... ys ‘o 
Receipts from! 

Sundry Loans..} 14,000 67} 39 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 68,000 591 
Total Ord. Rev... 3765300 36,800 37,690 





Sevr-BaLancine 
faites. 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
£ thousand) 


Esti- Peo 
Expenditure | mate, Week ended 
1948-49 
sept. 
i, 
1948 
















ORDINARY 
Exeexpirure | 
Int. & Man. of! 
5 Nat. Debt ..... 
land. to N. 





Weis sci. 
Supply Services . 


Total Ord. ape 
Sinking Fund 


Be “BALANCING 
Post Office 


Income Tax on 
E-P.T. Refunds 








i raat 38,285, 55,375 
yo 


“560 





1,650} 2,100 
178, 162 
4 40,113) 38,197 





After decreasing Exchequer balarices 114,533 to 
£5,115,104, the other operatic: a k decreased 


tions for the wee 
poe Ne Rational Debt by £3,433,765 to Bs. 701. million 


NET 
cane RECEIPTS (£ 





tlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921. . 10 
(Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, sec. 21(3).. - 5,500 
5,510 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand). 


BP eleeraph Acts, 1946 and 1948..././.... 550 


Rede Geeta eee eas Sire Ss 
Drees Trade arate ct, 1939, sec. ‘ay: tee 

New T ra is ate ae sec. 3). teres 13 
mane 1946 and 1947, 342 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 


Interest. accrued on savings 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Ner — Net REPAYMENTS 





Nat Savi 750. | Trea Bills .... 13,365 
% Det, Bonds. 373 1+ 3% Def. Bonds. . *677 
ax Reserve Certs. 259 | 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,667 
~— Debt :—~ t Debt ;-— 
ermal s 433 079 ixter i peaed 
Ways & Means Ad- ¥ i : 
WOrMee a. 0c rik 4,820 
Treasury deposits. 5,000 
12,281 15,715 


_— 
__ 


* Including ‘£160,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 









Ways and 


Means 
Total 
Date Advances Float- 
| Bank ing 
Publie of Debt 


Depts, | Eng- 














2210-0] 2€16- 
2210-0] 2608- 
2210-0 | 2635- 

4829 «3 
2210-0} 2625- 
2210-0 | 2632- 
2210-0 | 2632- 
2210-0| 2620- 
2210-0 | 2598- 
2355° 





Offered 





al 
Applied 
fae — 


10 1-70 49 
10 1-89 57 
10 1-65 48 
10 1-45 45 
10 1-48 48 
10 1°55 48 
10 1-31 43 
10 16% 42 
10 1-50 44 
10 1-91 53 
10 1-87 §2 
10 3-05 53 
10 2-43 41 
10 2-84 48 


On September 10th ‘applications for bills to be paid 
on Monday, tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were accepted as to about 48 per cent of the 
soem applied for at £99 17s. Sd. and applications at 

ae gece were accepted in full. £170 million (maxi- 
= of Treasury Bilis are being offered for September 
17th. For the week ended September 18th the Banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits ‘to the amount of {720 
million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 











+ Net Savings ........... 
Defence Bonds :— 

Receipts; < 95 .. vadgeesids- 
Repayments ...4..++++:- 


Net Savings iiss... 


nks -— 


Total Net Savings;........ 
“Interest on certificates repaid 


remaining invested ...... 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1948 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ é 
Notes Issued:— Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
in Circulation 1243,624,020 | Other eee 
In Bankg. De- : Securities ... 1288,180,516 
Partment ., 66,623,813 | Other Secs.. 796,254 
Coin (other 
than gold). . 8,130 
Amt. of Fid. 
jee S 3 os. 1300,000,000 
Goid Coin and 
Bullion _{at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz, fine)..... 247,833 
1300,247,833 1300, 247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ / 
Capital ,..... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... | 395,823,941 
Rest. 2... 3% 3,953,783 POther Secs.:~ 29,345,972 
Public Deps.;- 62,075,086} Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 9,312,512 Advances... 7,919,115 
HM. Treas. Securilies.... 21,424,857 


Special Acd. 2,762,574 
Notes... .ssce 56,623,813 








Other Depa. ~ 402,344,635 | Coin.....esee 1,134,778 
Bankers. . 807,767,213 
Other Acts...” 94,577,422 
482,926,504 482,926,504 


* Includi: oe uer, Savings Banks,..Commissioners 
of National Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


£ million 








ssue Dept. - 
Notes in circufatiog eee 


Notes in banking depart- 
MOONE « a.0's 9.0 ox gmeeeecs 


SOCRIENT oo pas cseecs ~ B1299- 2/1299: 2'1299-2 
iti - o e .. 8 «0-8 


SRP eee eee em eee eee 


Valued at 
Fs saya Dept. pe ine et 


ene ‘Accounts <neKenen 


0-2 0-2 
73/3 172/3\ 172/3 


Trey Spa wa Ja] ae 
reasury Account 48- " : 
Bank bn eeu aa ho aie Bf 307-0} 308-1) 307-8 
Other. ee vaieii cine’ | 94-8) 93-5) 94:6 
We 322. hast cUnka B] 460-5) 461-8) 464-5 
Securities :-— 
Government: ........... 401-0] 397-5} 395-8 
Discounts, ete........... 3- 8- 7-9 
Other FS. 21-7| 21-3} 21-4 
pyaar ince agin 426-6) 427-3) 425-1 
Banking dept. res... 2.0 J. | 52-4 53-0| 57:8 
% | % | % 
“ Proportion ”............ fi-3} {i-4| 12-4 





* Government debt 1s a1. 015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced from fi 


,350 million to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


o 
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PRICES _ 

| Sept. 9, | Aug. 24; | Sept. 7, 

5931 = | Yor | 1Se8 | Toes 

eals i * *S _ 
Other foods ........... 3387 1388 138-8 
Teel. ndvwiis iekrie | 141-5. .|..179:9 178-9 
Mpa i:65 sc sbi sab | 228-8 | 247-9 247-9. 
Miscellaneous ....... eo 150-3. | 155-4 155-6 
: 162-1 162-0 
fn tem 





222-9 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of E 's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows >~ 





¥, 











WE INVITE YOU 


to make use of the services of this Bank’s Travel 


Commercial Intetligence and other departments 
if you intend visiting Australia or New Zealand. 





Advices from a network of branches enable us 
to give (practical and up-to-date information on 
all aspects of industrial, commercial and social 
conditions throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 
Head Office: ~ 
CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Established 
1837 


Brauches throughout 
Australia 


and New Zealand 71, 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital ... $12,006,000 
ove $24,000,000 
Assets Over... $700,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
Cc. G. Wester, Manager. 


eee - eee eee wee 


Reserve Fund... 
Total 


woe - eee 


tee eee oe aoe 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 4 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 17,500,000 
x £102,000,000 


ASSETS E 
CLAIMS PAID aaa £189,000,000 
( 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


Applications are invited from young ECONOMISTS for a post in the 
ECONOMIC SECTION of the Board's Headquarters staff in London. 
The successful applicant will be expected to undertake econontic 
investigations and will be given considerable scope for initiative. 
Candidates should be economic specialists with a good honours degree ; 
research experience wrt ae an asset. Applications giving age, par- 
ticulars of education, ree(s) taken (stating special subjects in 
examinations, dates ah, ‘dass of honours) experience and names of 
two economists as feferees should be made as soon as possible to 
National Coal Board, Establishments (General) Branch, Hobart House, 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1., marking envelope TT/88. Original 
testimonials should NOT be forwarded. 


- EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION : APPOINTMENT 
OF DIRECTOR 


An important textile industrial organisation with headquarters in 
Manchester requires a Director of widé adniinistrative and industrial 
experience, Candidates should be capable of expressing with clarity, 
firmness and moderation the views of the industry in its negotiations 
with the Government, Govertinient Departments and Statutory Authori- 
ties on the one hahd and Labour and Industrial Organisations on the 
other hand. No difficulty need be anticipated in arranging remunera- 
tion appropriate to the qualifications and standing of the applicant. 
Applications including full details of experience and career should 
be sent to Employment es The Federation of British Industries, 
21, Tothill Street, London, 5.Wi 





((HARTERED Accountants, 30- 5 years of age. \wishing to widen their Qype 


experience are invited to submit application for an appointment 
with a well krown industrial organisation. Candidates who -have 
served in the Forces and hold a University Degree would be given 
preference. The post requires good personality and administrative 
ability. Commencing salary up to £1,500 per annum with excellent 
to Box * 2 advancement, Full details of qualifications and experience 
to—Box 


USINESS | “executive of “outstanding ability with intimate knowledge 

of all Continental countries, South America and India, speaking 
five languages fluently, able to assume entire responsibility for Home 
and Export sales, seeks post where his unique organising abilities 
would be of service.—Reply to, Brownlie, Watson & Beckett, Soliciters, 
241, St. _Nincent Street, Glasgow. C.32:. 


‘THE BOND STREET STAMP AUGTIONS. 


‘The H. R. eer Os Saleroom ts yo? Mecca of all serious Philatelists. 

“ Hind”. and ‘ Roosevelt " Collections invite 

you to contact them rs ee: — fine stamps or Polectiens | for. Arron 

If you wish to buy, ‘or Catalogue subscription reanil 
editions” of eee ten eaten six to seven a i 

of Sales. To all ooriaie Philatelists, the H. R. Harmer atu a is 


in 
LTD,, 39/42, New Bond Street, te omdon, W.1. 


ey BA ule ¥ 0218. Cables; “ Phistamsel London. 


in Great Britain by St. Cremenrs Priss, Lro., 
at 22 yder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. 






















oe Wisecennstiee? KS. Paddey, ii 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID vs tS 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried ‘forward 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1948 . hi 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH | 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughoug Scotiand in 
London Offices : * 


. CIFY- OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 





B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO; 


Established 1858 





an 


BANKERS me 





54, 55 & 56, Threadneedie Street, London, E02 





ENERAL WORKS MANAGER: A well known confectionery mand 
facturing Company invites applications for a post as Head of 
Production Division. The position is at top executive level and i 
the co-ordination and control of all production. chemical and process 
development activities all of which are committed to a heavy expansion 
pea rogramme. Essential requirements: Honours degree eee 
hysics or peeaney ), not less than 10 years’ experience in 
type of industry, including three to five years at Senior neue 
level ; proven qualities of leadership and ability to direct o 
of a team of high executives ; not over 48 years of age. The ae 
ment will carry an initial salary of over £4,000 per annum, plus pension, 
tife assurance and other benefits ; prospects of executive direct 
Only candidates fulfilling all the above specification can be c 
Please apply in confidence Box ee full particulars of education, 
career and salary level to Box ee 
Sana nanEEEE REET EERE Eee Se 


N ARKETING, Sales Promotion, and Advertising enthusiast. M 
for front rank manufacturers, also advertising agency ex 


Public school man (Winchester) and lately Lt, Col. (Staff). 
work, welcomes responsibility, brains, Seeks new e& 
“post. —Box 821. 


uses 


(amRRipce ‘GRADUATE, First- Class Honours. Age 26. Four years 
R.N.V.R. One-year Post-Graduate, Yale University, seeks pe 


ew a in@ustry.-- Bax 819. 


USINESS” ‘EXECUTIVE and Engineer (44), vocently " peturnell UK. 
Wide experience modern marketing, sales development and 
business management in India and South Africa, seeks suitable ; 
ment area. Alternatively active directorship in 
undertaking capable of expansion, not necessarily engineering. 
capital available. —Write, Box S17. 
GRAbuate (Econ. Statistics), 26, with experience in 7 
J economic, social and market research; administration and 
ment audit, desires to change present post for one offering e 
responsibility and Scope for advancement. Box 813. bias 28 


a 











YouNe woman Economist, Hons. ‘London, at present employed 
Planning Dept. of large engineering concern, seeks post with 

ope, Possibly assistant to commercial or industri execu 
search, literary, etc.—Box 812 . 
\ ECH. ENGINEER. (28), GA “Mech.E., Int. B.Com. (Lond. , six 
-Industrial experience; specialising in production and a 
propane’ externally for B.Com, in 1950, seeks industrial 

x ib 

























ADE ASSOCIATIONS.—Scotsman (40), available now. h 

Accountant and — Accountant, Twenty-five years’ ex? 
professional, commercial, Trade ma non ee secretarial a 
ing six years’ necretart-s war-time 
£250,000-p.a. Accounting, inv tions and nana: stat sties d 
organisation, price mai ntenance agreements, negotiations, t 
Departments and Trade Unions—Wm. Eadie, 1, Loudon T 
Glasgow; W.2. 7 


‘MANAGING DIRECTOR (45) seeks. executive appointment, 
overseas. Wide experience iriColonet ; sound 
ledge of finance. Good war record ; ‘ 

contacts (banking and business) at hi Ss Se ccatlent 
Can introduce new capital, —Box 


‘HE CHARTERED TE 







requiring the services. of CHAR RET. 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to comm 


the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, 
mpi heniidbiaielie ata tenn hivemremamereie- 
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